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DECADE OF THE SLAVE POWER. 
: PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION, AND PER- 
, peTUATION OF SLAVERY, THE VITAL AND 

ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NATIONAL GOV- 

ERNMENT."—Joun Quincy ADAMS. 

No. 7. 

The accession of the Whig party to power, 
with General Taylor and Mr. Fillmore for its 
representatives in the two highest National offi- 
23, was simultaneous with the termination of 
the Thirtieth Congress. While out of office, 
that party had retained a hold on the favor of 
great numbers of patriotic citizens at the North, 
py lavish anti Slaye Power professions. The 





«THE 


sincerity of 
Jeaters, was now to be brought to the test. All 
the world knows how it came out of that trial. 
The year which followed the inauguration of 
Whig rule, reckoning from the commencement 
of the Thirty-fiset Congress, witnessed not ely 
4. winplete prostration of the organized rot 
ance to the despotic Oligarchy, but av ¢mulous 
submission to it, altogether wistvut precedent, 
and—could unquestionab™ ‘acts be forgotten— 
sltogether beyond h-7€F. 

The overture 4! the drama of that Congress 
wes perormed by the Whig Mr. Clingman, of 
Nori Carolina, and the Democratic Mr. Foote, 
of Mississippi, in a correspondence published 
sn the National Intelligencer, two weeks before, 
ghercin, in view of expected further action re- 
specting the Wilmot Proviso, Mr. Clingman in- 
formed his friend that, in his judgment, the 
slave States ought to resist any act of Congress 
for the exclusion of Slavery from the Territo- 
tories; and that this sentiment, as he was au- 
{horwed to say, had the concurrence of the 
Wife Mr. Mangum, Senator from his own State. 
ey was a frank manifesto of a basis of joint 
action for both parties among the slaveholders ; 
part of the machinery for emboldening the well- 
affected, and overpowering the obstinate, among 
their respective fellow-partisans at the North. 

Sixty-two votes were taken, before the House 
chose ‘its Speaker. The candidates for that 
high place were Mr. Winthrop, of Massachu- 
setts, and Mr. Cobb, of Georgia. There were 
ten or twelve members, hostile to the Slave 
Power, who could support neither, and whose 
scattered votes prevented a choice. Great pains 
were taken to persuade them that the election 
of Mr. Winthrop would be the less of two evils, 
But his past course, especially that in the two 
last Congresses, had rendered any confidence in 
him on their part impossible; and they may 
have thought that, on the whole, the most re- 
liance for any opposition to the Slave Power, 
from the two great parties, was to be placed on 
the rank and file of the Whigs, and that they 
would be less likely to be firm if a Pro-Slavery 
Whig held those means for corrupting them, 
which the Speaker's hands distribute, than if 
the posts of honor and other favors were at the 
disposal of a Democratic presiding officer. At 
all events, their course was fully vindicated, 
when Mr. Cobb, chosen Speaker, at length, un- 
der a plurality rule, appointed Committees 
more favorable, on the whole, to Freedom, than 
had been those of Mr. Winthrop in the previous 
Congress; and when the latter gentleman, af- 
ter a few weeks, proceeded openly to abandon 
the Anti-Slavery ordinance for the newly-ac- 
quired Territories, at that moment, more than 
ever before, the great question of American pol- 
ities, 

General Taylor's policy in respect to the Ter- 
ritories, as disclosed in his annual message, 
turned out to be no other than that policy of 
non-intervention which had been set forth in 
the Convention of his opponents at Baltimore, 
in May, and which, with abundant disgust, his 
Northern supporters had denounced during the 
canvass as the unpardonable heresy of Mr. Cass. 
Mr. Root, of Ohio, one of those members who 
had always meant what they said, and whose 
views had undergone no change in the altered 
condition of the Whig party, took the first op- 
portunity, after the organization of the House, 
to take its sense on the ordinance, by offering 
the following resolve, December 3 lst: 

“ Resolved, That thes Committee on Terri- 
tories be instructed to report to the House, 
with as little delay as practicable, a bill or bills 
providing for a Territorial Government or Goy- 
ernments for all that part of the territory ceded 
to the United States by Mexico, by the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, lying eastward of the 


Sierra Nevada mountains, and prohibiting Sla- 
very therein.” 

Mr. Stephens, a Whig member from Georgia, 
moved to lay the resolve on the table—a dis- 
eae of a paper which, under the rules of the 
House, 18 practically equivalent to its rejection. 
The motion was defeated, by a vote of 101 to 
83; but further action on the resolve, at the 
time, was staved off by an adjournment, moved 
by the Whig Mr. Houston, of Delaware. 

When it came up again for action, Februar 


those professions, on the part of its | 


which the Whig Nominating Convention, the 
summer before, had been seduced by the vigor- 
ous Pro-Slavery element within it, that fruit 
was now ripe, and ready to be gathered. 

The way being thus effectually prepared in 
the House, the Oligarchy went systematically 
to work in the Senate, its stronghold. On the 
29th of January, the week before Mr. Root’s 
resolution was laid on the table, and when, no 
doubt, the arrangement had been made for the 
Northern Whigs to do their part in that meas- 
ure, Mr. Clay brought forwar? a series of reso- 
lutions, as the basis of what he called a “ com- 
promise,” for the settlement of the pending 
questions. The resolutions proposed— 

1. To admit Californi, without reference to 
Slavery therein. 2. To es:ablish Territorial Gov- 
ernments, without the adoption of any restriction 
or condition on the subject of Slavery. 3. To 
fix the western boundary of Texas on the Rio 
Grande, excluding any portion of New Mexico. 
4. To provide for the payment of the debt ot 
Texas, within a limited amount, on the condition 
that Texas should “relinquish to the United 
States any claim ~Aich it has toany part of New 
Mexico.” §. 20 declare it inexpedient to abol- 
ish Slave 10 the District of Columbia, with- 
out s#e consent of the people of the District, 
and withowt compensation to owners. 6. To 
declare it expedient to prohibit the introduc- 





sold therein as merchandise, or to be trans- 
ported to other markets.” 7. To make more 
effectual provision by law for the recovery of 
fugitives. 8. To declare that Congress “has 
no power to prohibit or obstruct the trade in 
slaves between the slaveholding States.” 

The topics here brought to view almost en- 
grossed the attention of the Senate till they 
were disposed of. On the 28th of February, Mr. 
Bell of Tennessee presented a series of resolu- 
tious, covering part of the ground of those 
offered by Mr. Clay, but not embracing the 
topics of the inter-State slave trade, the recla- 
mation of fugitives, or Slavery or the slave 
trade in the District. Mr. Foote of Mississippi 
moved to refer the questions thus raised “ to 
a select committee of six members from the 
North, and six members from the South, and 
one member to be by them chosen, with in- 
structions to exert themselves for the purpose 
of maturing a scheme of compromise for the 
adjustment of all the pending questions grow- 
ing out of the institution of Slavery, and to re- 
port by bill or otherwise.” 

On the 5th of March, Mr. Foote gave notice 
that he intended “to press this motion very 
earnestly, after the close of the address which we 
have been promised by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts on Thursday next.” Mr. Foote may 
be supposed to have known what the Senator 
from Massachusetts designed to say. “ Thurs- 
day next” came, and with it Mr. Webster’s 
memorable speech of the 7th of March. The 
vote in the House on Root’s resolution had set- 
tled the point of Slave Power supremacy, and 
the practical question now for Presidential or 
other aspirants was, as to who should do most 
to propitiate the favor of the dominant caste. 
After six weeks of debate, and some scenes of 
turbulence, the motion to raise the committee 
was carried on the 18th of April. It was 
chosen by ballot, Mr. Clay, by a separate vote, 
being elected chairman. 

On the 8th of May, the committee reported 
what has since been known as the Omnibus bill, 
from the variety of subjects which it undertook 
to dispose of. The measures proposed em- 
bodied the whole policy embraced in Mr. Clay’s 
resolutions of January 29th, except that the 
inter-State slave trade was passed over. 

Mr. Calhoun died, March 31st. On the 4th 
day of that month, a speech which he had pre- 
pared was, on account of his feeble health, read 
by Mr. Mason to the Senate. It contained one 
suggestion, which, coming as it did from the 
man who, for many years, was head and front 
of the Slave Power usurpation, was of more im- 
portance than appears to have been observed. 
After mentioning other means “to save the 
Union,” he ends by proposing “the insertion 
of a provision in the Constitution, by an amend- 
ment, which will restore to the South, in sub- 
stance, the power she possessed of protecting 
herself, before the equilibrium between the 
sections was destroyed by the action of this 
Government. There will be no difficulty,” he 
adds, “in devising such a provision.” That is, 
the hundred thousand slaveholders of the South 
should no longer be content to be a controlling 
aristocracy, under the forms of a republic, but 
should insist on having their authority formally 
recognised, and perpetuated beyond danger of 
overthrow, in a new form of government. On 
the few other occasions on which Mr. Calhoun 
took part in the business of the Senate, he re- 
curred to the suggestion, as if it was his dying 
thought. : 

This is a proper incident in that course of 
proceeding which we have been showing to 
have advanced far among ourselves. An oli- 
garchy, springing up in a republic, first governs 
it by management under republican forms. At 
length, when strong enougt, it changes the form 
of government, so as to have the nominal cor- 
respond to and express the real state of things. 
Any one who has but read so common a book 
as Mr. Adams’s. “Defence of the American 
Constitutions,” knows how in former ages that 
process has been gone through, times without 
number, and under just such pretences as Mr. 
Calhoun’s. Should things go on as they have 
gone on, there will be a resurrection, before long, 
of Mr. Calhoun’s constitutional scheme, and its 
second avatar will not be as harmless as was its 
first. 
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4th, the motion to lay on the table was renewed. 
This time it prevailed, by a vote of 105 to 75. 
The arrangements of five weeks had resulted 
in the expansion of a minority of 83 into a ma- 
jority of 105, and in the shrinking of a body of 
101 supporters to 75. The House consisted, 
at the time, of two hundred and thirty-one 
members, fifty-one more than voted on tho 
question, Thirty-two Northern members voted 
to lay on the table. Others, though present, 
did not answer to their names; it was unneces- 
Sary, @ suflicient majority being known to have 
been secured. The recent Whig candidate for 
the Speakership was of the latter number; but 
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BY HORACE DRESSER. 
A word with thee to-day, my dear old river ; 
Let's talk of scenes long since gone by ; 
Think’st thou that I can thee forget, or ever 
Wish not to dwell with thee for aye? 
The hours, the days, the months, in unseen pathway, 
Have notched their kalends through the year, 
And Time, this day, records an added birthday-— 
Their number now, I'll tell not here. 


My natal day doth come in cold November, 
When woodlands, fields, and all look drear, 

When thou art clad with leaves the frosts dismember, 
And cast abroad all dead aid sere— 

When winter's voice is borne upon the breezes, 
The Storm-King quits his prison caves— 

Whose ruthless grasp benumbs and chills and freezes, 
Transmutes to ice thy silvery waves! 


Would I could visit thee to-day, dear river, 
And make my vows of love to thee— 
Ixion-like my bands I cannot shiver, 
Nor fre shis toil myself make free— 
Long time ago, when but a tiny fellow, 
1 stood with fragile angle rod, 
Upon thy banks where since hath grown a willow, 
‘That spot how oft my feet once trod! 


Since then, alas! the gliding years, whose traces 
Are but too plain upon my hair, 

Have borne away or wrinkled o’er those faces 
That smiled such kindly welcomes there. 

Were I alone witb thee to-day, old river, 
Perchance I might not feel so sad— 

When I behold thy face, what time soever, 
Thou hast strange power to make me glad. 


To-day Pll talk to thee of certain places, 
Where I ne’er fail sometime to roam, 

And whither tend my steps with quickened paces, 
Whene’er I go to boyhood’s home— 

Unknown in legend, song, or minstrel story, 
With neither Greek nor Roman name, 

Without the charm of deeds, renown, or glory, 
To mark them on the map of fame. 


The school-house where I went, yclept the Gary, 
Hast heard me speak about or tell? 
Well, there it was from fall to February, 
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I learned to read and write and speli— 

Of spelling-book with chip and paper cover, 
In which the master made me plod, 

I ne’er was found to be so much a lover, 
As of wild woods or grassy sod. 


Pure stream! thou must have been at sometime taking, 
Upon thy stony bed a nap— 

Or been like drowsy Samson, and not waking, 
From steep in some Deljlah’s lap! 

Else how could’st thou with giant strength and forces 
Be made to grind within a mill—- 

Submit to leave thine ancient rocky courses, 
And yield thine own to others’ will ? 
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A man whose name thou know’st, I should not wonder, 
Whose words are few and full of truth, 

Oft-times hath told of one whose house stood yonder, 
He knew him well when in his youth— 

Who caught thee unawares, the old enslaver! 
And shut thee up within a pen— 

Since when, thou hast not had a single favor ; 
Oh, that I had been with thee then! 


Just down below where the old settler penned “&* 
He made a mill for corn and rye, 

And thither often father used to send me, 
When only just about so high! 

I bring to mind the good old dusty mil¥?> 
The toll—well I have heard men “Y 

It always seemed he might have J€Pt things stiller; 
The noise—I hear it now thisday! 


Some miles from thee, in deep sequestered valley, 
In wild and dark and gioomy glen, 

The wolé to shun old Put’s heroic rally, 
Txere made retreat within his den, 

Historie page hath marked the bold adventure, 
And ranked that name among the brave— 

Avaunt, ye men of es! bestow your censure, 
Elsewhere, vpon some coward knave. 





Great Spirit! now I pray thee most sincerely, 
Grant me to see my Father-Home, 

And thread its grass and grain fields yearly, 
Or whensoe’er I choose to come— 

And that this life to good old age may lengthen, 
And this my heart keep warm with love, 

The while my soul or self, O, fit and strenghthen, 
To dwell in Spirit-Home, above! 


Would I might wash in Pharpar and Abana, 
Which seem to me almost divine, 

And quaff the springs of Gallilean Cana, 
Whose waters once were turned to wine— 

And yet I'd give them all for thee, dear river, 
My love for thee can never fail— 

And now, farewell—flow on—O live forever— 
And bid old ocean hail—all hail! 


New York, 1855. 
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BY E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ Belie the negro’s powers; in headlong will, 
Christian! ty brother thou shalt find him still; 
Belie his virtue; since his wrongs began, _ 
His passions and his crimes have marked him man.” 
Montgomery. 


Spring in the South is a season of the most 
enchanting beauty. Forests of odoriferous, 
blossoming trees, thickets of sweet-scented 
shrubs, and fields of fragrant wild flowers, fill 
the atmosphere with their delicious perfume ; 
climbing vines twine around the trees, and 
overgrow the fences, transforming them into 
arbors and to hedges of flowering plants of 
matchless bloom and fragrance; while myriads 
of bright-winged birds enliven all the sunny air 
with their glad melody. It is a season and a 
scene no lover of nature could look upon with- 
out rapture. 

But the summer, with its advanced luxuri- 
ance of beauty, too often brings malaria, pesti- 
lence, and death. 

The promise of the spring to one in Valen- 
tine’s condition had been too fair to last for 
any length of time. Clouds began to gather 
over his head. First, as Mr. Waring went no 
longer to town to spend his evenings, it fol- 
lowed as a matter of course that he frequently 
required Valentine’s services at that hour at 
home. On inquiring for his servant upon 
these occasions, and receiving the answer that 
Valentine had gone to town to see his wife, 
he would grow angry, and exclaim, with an 
oath— 

“T have never had any good of that boy 
since his foolish marriage. In town every 
night! This thing is getting to be insufferable, 
and shall be stopped.” 

And one morning, when Valentine returned, 
Mr. Waring told him that he was not to take 
himself off to see his wife every evening; but 
that in future he must ask permission to do so. 
Now, anger was Valentine’s easily-besetting 
sin, the one dangerous internal foe he had 
constantly to combat. Now, indignation rose 
and swelled in his bosom. And not from fear 
or from policy, but from Christian principle, he 
strove to quell its ragings. He answered only 
with a bow, and left the room for that silent, 
solitary struggle with himself that no eye but 
the Father’s ever witnessed. He obeyed the 
mandate; it was galling, but he obeyed it; and 
each evening presented himself to his master 
with something like this style of request, which, 
as a compromise between asking a permission 
and intimating a purpose, was not so difficult 
to make— 

“T have got through all my business here 
for to-day, sir, and am ready to go to town if 
you don’t want me.” 

“Very well; take yourself off; only be sure 
to come back early in the morning, to be ready 
when I rise,” would be the frequent answer. 
“The proud rascal! I believe he would almost 
as lief die as ask leave to do anything; but it 
is my own fault; I have treated that boy like 
a brother, until he is so spoiled as to be quite 
above his condition,” Mr. Waring would add, 
half jesting, half in earnest. 

But sometimes, when Valentine asked, leave 
would not be granted him; and this occasioned 
an irregularity in his nightly attendance at the 
shop, that finally obliged Monsieur Leroux to 
say to him— 

“ Velentine, my man, unless you can attend 
better, I shall have to discharge you altogether, 
and get @ full clerk, which would be better any 
way, as he could be here all the time.” 

Full of trouble at this prospect, Valentine 
the next day mentioned this to his master, who, 
happening to be in an ill humor, answered— 

* What the fiend is all that to me, sir? Old 
Leroux is liable to prosecution for hiring your 
services at all, without a permit.” 

“But it was in over-hours—in my own time,” 
remonstrated Valentine. 

“Your own time! Pray, sir, what time is 
that? I have yet to learn that you have any 





time of your own!” 

Valentine suppressed his indignation, but 
thet was as much as he coulddo. He dared 
not trust himself to reply. 

“Teave the room! The sight of you irritates 
me. And be very thankful that I do not pros- 
ecute your friend, old Leroux, with his mulatto 
clerks and shop girls! These beasts of French- 
men have not the slightest idea of the distinc- 
tions of race,” 

Silently, Valentine left the room, to retire, 
and have another wrestle with his pride and 
anger. 

hat evening he was not permitted to go » 
see Fannie; and, from that time, the permis- 
sion to visit her was leas and still less frequent- 
ly granted. 
inally, old Leroux, who had long delayed 
the step for poor Fannie’s sake, hired a clerk, 
and Valentine lost his over-hour situation, and 
with it many fair though humble hopes and 
a. e@ was very much depressed; but 
annie bade him do right, trust in God, and 
cheer up; and said that she would probably 
get her own salary raised, and that they would 
get on very well, 

Now, whether his marriage had changed his 
feelings towards Valentine, or whether it was 
Valentine’s marriage that in time and effect 
grew displeasin, to him, or whether both these 
causes combined to produce an estrangement 

tween the master and the man, I know not; 
but certainly their mutual relations were chang- 
ing for the worse. The master grew less con- 
siderate and indulgent, and more arrogant and 
exacting towards his poor servant; and that 
servant had a daily struggle with his own in- 











dignett sense of outraged manhood. 
Faraie soothed him. 

‘Govern your temper, dear Valley, and God 
sill bless you. Never mind me and Coralie, 
we shall get along well enough; and we can 
see each other Sunday at church, and Thurs- 
day at prayer-meeting, anyhow,” she would 
say, cheerfully. 

True, Fannie had her baby always with her, 
and that was a great comfort to the youthful 
wife and mother for the absence of her hus- 
band. They might have looked for some aid 
from the intercession of Mrs. Waring; but, alas! 
for fair and false hopes, her romantic interest in 
little Fannie had been but a frail spring blossom 
of her own happy bridehood, soon withered; 
and, added to that, her influence with her hus- 
band had waned with her honeymoon. So, he- 
tween her indifference and her inability, to- 
gether with her ignorance of the facts—for 
Valentine seldom had sight or speech alone 
with his mistress, or, when he had, was too 
proud and reserved to complain; and Fannie, 
from native modesty, wovld rather endure than 
plead—tittle aid was to be expected from Mrs. 
Waring’s interference in behalf of the young 
couple. 

The gathering clouds of fate darkened and 
deepened over the head of the doomed boy. His 
little home in the city was visited with sickness. 

First, his little Coralie was taken ill. No 
father in this world, whatever his nature or de- 
gree might be, ever loved his infant with a more 
passionate attachment than poor Valentine felt 
towards his little Coralie; she was the darling 
of his heart and eyes, the light and joy of his 
— and the hope of his future. It was for 

er sake that he wished to save money—to edu- 
cate her. Daily he thanked God that she was 
born free. 

Now, his bright beautiful Coralie was pining 
away under a complication of infant disorders. 

A sick and suffering child is one of the most 
distressing objects in nature, especially when 
that child is but a babe, and cannot, as the 
nurses say, “tell where its trouble is,” and can 
only look at you with its pleading eyes, as if 
imploring the relief you cannot give. You who 
have ever had an ill and suffering infant, always 
pining and moaning with its aching head, too 
heavy for the slender attenuated neck, always 
dropped — its nurse’s or its mother’s shoulder, 
yet still often looking up with a faint little smile 
to greet you when you come to take it, or pite- 
ously holding out.its emaciated arms to coax 
you back when you are called to leave it—you 
can estimate the distress of the poor young 
father, living three miles distant from the sick 
child, that might at any hour grow suddenly 
worse, and die; and only permitted to visit it 
occasionally, at the pleasure or caprice of others. 

Fannie’s health, never strong, began to fail; 
loss of rest night after night, with the sick child, 
joined to the fatiguing duties of her situation, 
which she was still obliged to retain as a means 
of support, exhausted her strength. The poor 
infant, bereft all day of both parents, and left 
in charge of an old free negress that lived near 
the shop, had the sad, unnatural grief of home 
sickness added to its other suffering, and so 
pined and failed day by day. This state of 
things lasted for some weeks. After a night 
of suffering to the child and slecp'essness to 
herself, Fannie would rise in the morning, and, 
though nearly blind, giddy, and fainting from 
habitual loss of rest, she would set her room in 
order, eat a morsel of breakfast, bathe and dress 
the little one, collect all the articles it would 
need, and prepare its food and medicine for the 
day; and, lastly, dress herself with neatness and 
taste, for it was very necessary that the shop 
girl should look as wel! as possible; take her 
sick babe in one arm, and its basket of neces- 
saries in the other, lock her door, and set out for 
the shop, stopping on her way to leave the child 
and its basket at Aunt Peggy’s hut, where there 
was no cradle or rocking chair, but, what was 
perhaps as well, a pallet laid in the coolest part 
of the room. Here Fannie would sit and rest 
@ moment, while she nursed her child, and then 
she would lay it down upon the pallet and leave 
it, thankful if the little creature happened to 
be sleeping peacefully, wretched if it chanced 
to be wake ‘ul and to be wailing afcer its mother. 

One morning, when Fannie had lingered be- 
yond her hour for going to the store, trying to 
put to sleep or to pacify the suffering child, she 
finally laid it down upon the pallet, and, with 
many kisses and soothing words and promises 
to come back soon, tore herself away; but, just 
as she reached the door, the little one struggled 
upon its feeble limbs, staggered towards her, 
and fell, with its weak hand clasping her skirts. 

Fannie burst into tears, took the babe up in 
her arms, sat down upon a chair, and, pressing 
the little sufferer to her bosom, caressed and 
soothed it, and promised never to leave it again; 
and, speaking to the old woman, said— 

“Please go over to Leroux’s, Aunt Peggy, 
and tell Monsieur that I can’t come to-day, on 
account of poor little Coralie; and I don’t know 
when I can come—so he may, if he chooses, 
look out for somebody else to fill my place.” 

The prudent old woman expostulated, asked 
Fannie what she would do for a living if she 
gave up her situation at Leroux’s, and advised 
her to hold fast, saying that the child might 
die, and then there! she couldn’t get the place 
again so easy as she had lost it. 

But Fannie was firm. Pressing the infant 
closer to her bosom, she replied: Yes; that 
little Coralie might die, and then the thought 
of how often she had left the poor baby griev- 
ing for her mother, weuld break her heart} 
that it was no use for any one to talk; come 
what might, she never would leave the sick child 
again. 

Aunt Peggy carried the message, and brought 
back the reply that Madame Leroux had always 
expected this trouble to come upon Fannie; 
that she had always said so; and that Fannie 
would find her words true, that this was only 
the beginning of the troubles she would meet, 
for having been so lost to her own interest as 
to marry a handsome slave man, whose very 
hands were not his own, to help her. 

Fannie said that she would trust in God, unto 
death and beyond death; for that often she 
thought the best way in which He could right 
his children’s wrongs, and comfort their afilic- 
tions, was by taking them from this sad world 
to His own heaven. 

Truly, the poor young creature needed all 
this faith, to enable her to bear the troubles 
that were, and those that were to come. She 
carried little Coralie back to her own poor room. 
She sought ont what plain sewing and clear 
starching she could get to do in her own home; 
but this was very little, now that so many of the 
ladies and gentlemen among whom she hoped to 
get employment had left the city for the North- 
ern watering-places. It brought her a very 
scanty income; and as, out of this, room rent, 
fuel, light, food, clothing, medicine, and other 
incidental expenses, had to be paid, and as, be- 
sides, she would not suffer little Coralie to want 
any comfort, or even any luxury, that she could 
procure for her by her own exertions and self- 
denial, it followed, of course, that she herself 
went without a sufficiency of the real necessa- 
ries of life; and so, privation being added to 
her other ills, accelerated the decline of her 
health. 

Valentine could only come to see them once 
a week. He would come Sunday morning, 
spend the day in nursing his darling, tear him- 
self from her clinging, baby arms, and return, 
almost broken-hearted, at night. 

This was the condition of things when the 
yellow fever made its appearance at M——. 
This was nothing new—the pestilence was no 
stranger. “Yellow Jack” was an annual visiter 
at M - But this summer the fever ap- 
peared in its most terrible aspect, with all the 
malign, virulent, and fatal characteristics of the 
plague. Iam notabout to harrow your feel- 
ings or my own with any minute details of the 
misery that ensued as the pestilence advanced; 
of the physical agony, from pain, fever, thirst, 
and famine ; of the wretchedness, from bereave- 
ment, poverty, and desertion; of the mental 
anguish, from terror, grief, horror, and despair. 
The pestilence brings in its dread train almost 
every form of physical and moral evil; at the 
same time, providentially, it calls forth, to com- 
bat these, the most exalted virtues in the hu- 
man character. You have only to call to mind 
the ravages of the yellow fever during the past 
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summer and autumn at Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, to estimate the horrors of the pestilence 
at M——. The people by hundreds fled the 
city; those that remained, by thousands died. 

The population, reduced ‘to less than one- 
half, consisted chiefly of the poorer classes, 
who could not get away, and of those heroic 
souls whom a high sense of Christian duty or 
simple humanity had retained in or brought to 
thé,stene of misery. A dense, copper-colored 
cloud hung low, like a pall, over the plague- 
stricken city; its air was considered deadly to 
thesnew comer that breathed it. 

All intercourse between M and the sur- 
rounding plantations was interdicted. The 
greatest auxiety was felt by the planters, lest 
the fever should break out in their families, or, 
where it would be more likely to make its first 
appearance among their slaves; the greatest 
precautions were taken to avert such a dread 
misfortune. The masters and their families 
confined themselves strictly to their own do- 
mains, and the'slaves were positively forbidden 
to approach the city, or even the highways lead- 
ing thitherward. As many of the neighboring 
negroes had friends or relatives living in the 
city, and as their affections are known to be 
rather obstinate and daring, to insure safety, a 
voluntary police was organized by the planters, 
whose duty it was, in turn, to guard the high- 
ways, and see that no negro passed without a 
written permit from the master or mistress. 

Preventives of disease and disinfecting 
agents were diligently songht after. Alcohol, 
in the form of wine, brandy, and whisky, was 
supposed to be a sovereign safeguard against 
the pestilence. I do not say that it was laid 
down a3 a medical dogma that a habitual ine- 
briate enjoyed impunity from contagion; but I 
do say, what will probably shock my Temper- 
ance readers, that all persons were counselled 
by their physicians to keep themselves always 
under the influence of alcohol, so long as the 
pestilence should last. And most people took 
the advice, finding, at least, something in the 
half stimulating, half stupefying, effects of 
liquor, to brave or dull the sense of danger. 
Wine and brandy were freely used in the plant- 
er’s family; whisky was freely girculated among 
the negroes of the plantation. Some among 
them of the Methodist persuasion and the Tem- 
perance Society demurred at breaking their 
pledge; but even these, when made to under- 
stand that the whisky was to be taken as medi- 
cine, by the advice of a physician, felt their 
consciences set at rest upon the subject, and 
never was doctors’ stuff swallowed with less 
repugnance than their grog was taken, three 
times a day. 

Valentine held to his principles longest of 
any; he would not break his pledge. In vain 
for a long time his master, and even his mis- 
tress, remonstrated with him. 

“Circumstances altered cases; times were 
changed; self-preservation was the first law 
of nature; in view of the present danger, his 
pledge was not binding; for if he kept his 
pledge, he might lose his life,” they would 
argue. 

“That was the Lord’s affair; all ke had to do 
was to keep his pledge; and if he should die, 
so much the better; life had no charms for 
him,” Valentine would reply. 

And in truth the wretched young man was 
much to be compassionated. His wife and 
child alone and helpless in the midst of the 
plague, exposed to the united horrors of pesti- 
lerce, famine, and solitary death from deser- 
tion; himself forbidden to seek them at their 
utmost need. Thrice had he escaped and 
sought the city, and as often had he fallen into 
the hands of the voluntary police; they did not 
maltreat him, except inasmuch as they would 
not suffer him to pass without a permit from his 
master, and this permit could not be obtained. 
He could think of nothing but his wife and 
child. Were they living, and suffering un- 
imagined miseries? Were they among the 
uncounted dead, whose rude coffins lay one 
upon another, three or four deep, not in graves, 
but in trenches? He did not even know. But 
all his thoughts by day, and his fitful dreams by 
night, were haunted with the forms of Fannie 
and of Coralie. He saw little Coralie in every 
phase of memory, and hope, and fear. He 
saw her bright and beautiful, as she had been 
in the sweet spring time; he saw her pale and 
pining, as he had seen her last in her wasting 
sickness; and he saw her lying dead in her 
coffin, and woke with a loud cry of anguish. 
His heart, his spirit, seemed broken. 

Seeing his haggard and despairing looks, his 
mistress expostulated with him, and counselled 
the use of wine or brandy, saying that the de- 
pressing effects of the atmosphere were felt by 
everybody, even by those living in the country; 
that it affected all persons with despondency, 
causing them to look only on the darkest side 
of all things; and that it was only to be coun- 
teracted by the stimulating qualities of alcohol. 

At last Valentine followed this counsel, and 
took the prescribed “medicine.” Not to pre- 
vent contagion did he take it, though that pur- 
pose would have exonerated him from the 
charge of a broken pledge; but to dull the 
poignant sense of suffering, which was greater 
than he could bear. 

Oh, fatal day that he placed again to his lips 
the maddening glass! All have seen how dan- 
gerous is such a relapse. It is generally a sud- 
den and hopeless fall. It was so in the case of 
this poor fellow. He took the first glass, and, 
liking its effects, took a second and a third, be- 
fore stopping. If he woke in the morning to 
remember his troubles, he drank all day to for- 
get them, and fell at night into a heavy sleep. 
He zealously followed the medical prescrip- 
tion—nay, he quite overdid it, and kept him 
not “slightly” under the influence of alcohol. 
And in a short space of time, if his master or 
his mistress remonstrated with him, it was not 
for total abstinence from intoxicating spirits, 
but for the opposite extreme of habitual intem- 
perance. Such was the state of affairs at Red 
Hill for a few weeks, during which Valentine 
had no direct or certain intelligence of Fannie 
and his littie child. 








Tue Drunxard’s Brain.—Hyrti, by far the 
greatest anatomist of the age, used to say that 
he could distinguish, in the darkest room, by 
one stroke of the scalpel, the brain of the ine- 
ebriate from that of the person who had lived 
soberly. Now and then he would congratulate 
his class upon the possession of a drunkard’s 
brain, admirably fitted, from its hardness and 
more complete preservation, for the purposes 
of demonstration. When the anatomist wishes 
to preserve a human brain for any length of 
time, he effects his purpose by keeping that ob- 
ject in a vessel of alcohol. From a soft, pulpy 
substance, it then becomes comparatively hard, 

But the inebriate, anticipating the anatomist, 
begins the indurating process before death— 
begins it while the brain remains the consecra- 
ted temple of the soul, while its delicate and 
pies tissues still throb with the pulses of 

eaven-born life. Strange infatuation, thus to 
desecrate the god-like! Terrible enchantment 
that dries up all the fountains of generous feel- 
ing, petrifies all the tender humanities gnd 
sweet charities of life, leaving only a brain of 
lead and a heart of stone ! 





Stone Torroises, Hyenas, &c.—The Saint 
Louis Democrat states that Dr. Hayden, a 
young man of that city, a devotee of natural 
science, has collected gems of the science from 
the regions surrounding the Missouri river. 
These gems consist of fossil tortoises of im- 
mense dimensions, sea shells of infinite variety 
and beauty, (an ammonite, of a single curl, 
twenty-five inches in diameter and a foot in 
thickness,) skulls of the hyena, the crocodile, 
monkeys, petrified forest trees, and varieties of 
fossil flora, are a few of the specimens that make 
up @ various and wonderful collection. 
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American Turret Crocks ror S1am.— We 
learn that John Sherry, clock manufacturer, 
Sag Harbor, New York, has received an order 
for three turret clecks for Siam, one of which 
is designed for the King’s palace. These, it is 
said, will be the first turret clocks ever intro- 
duced into that empire. The order is in good 
hands.—Scientific American. 





SPEECHES AT THE REPUBLICAN CONVEN- 
TION AT PITTSBURGH. 


Judge R. P. Spalding, of Ohio. 

I don’t like to talk, said he; we ought to act 
rather than talk, As you are so importunate, 
however, I will make a few remarks. I recol- 
lect the debates in this State in the Convention 
to form your State Constitution. The Consti- 
tution of the United States was about being 
then adopted. The great objection was, that 
the odious traffic in slaves was not to be abol- 
ished for twenty years. Mr. Wilson, in that 
State Convention, made this memorable re- 
mark: ‘Fellow-citizens, I have no fear in vo- 
ting for this Constitution, for another slave 
State can never be added to the United States. 
The glorious Ordinance ’87 of made free all 
territory; and as Congress has full power over 
the Territories, no slave State can ever enter 
this Confederacy.” 

Then there were nine slaves States. Now 
there are six more—fifteen in all. 

We are called on to consult on the most ef- 
fectual measures to stay the power of the slave 
despotism. When our rights are about to be 
destroyed, should we say, What State has done 
most? Who has been a Free-Soiler longest? 
For a quarter of a century, I was a devoted fol- 
lower of the Democracy of the land. Not till I 
learned that every Democratic principle in the 
text books was betrayed by the organization, 
did I leave it. I have not deserted my Demo- 
cratic principles, but I have left the Democratic 
party. My own individual sentiments would 
carry me far in advance of any address or res- 
olution I would advise this Convention to put 
forth. Iam the last man to be called a man 
of caution. Iam impulsive. But Mr. Greeley’s 
words this morning were words of truth and 
soberness. I glory in the old Abolitionists. 
They are the ice-breakers in this cause. I glory 
in the spirit of my countrymen, that, at the 
eleventh hour, repels the advances of despot- 
ism. To every one, be he Whig or Democrat, 
I extend my right hand, and bid him welcome 
to this glorious band; and, whether he came at 
the first or eleventh hour, he is equally entitled 
to his penny. 

I desire success in this campaign. I desire 
to drive the Vandals from the espital. We 
must combine all the Anti-Nebraska forces in 
the Union. We all know there is a conserva- 
tive sentiment. We can’t drive it. We must 
consult it, in order to attain success. Now, let 
us be cautious. Let us be careful what resolu- 
tions we pass. If we declare our object to be 
to redeem the United States from the responsi- 
bility of the increase of Slavery, the people are 
with us, and we shall carry the elections like 
an avalanche! [Appleuse.] 

If I occupied a seat on the judicial bench, 
and a negro, panting, should come before me, 
I would say, the law is unconstitutional, and he 
should go free! [Applause.] But others would 
not go so far as I would, and we must take 
things as they are. When the Kansas bill was 
passed, although the year before the Democra- 
cy elected their Governor in Ohio by 50,000 
majority, I ventured to predict that the Anti- 
Nebraska man would be elected by as large a 
majority. “How will you do it? Will you 
unite with the Whigs?”’ they asked. I said I 
would unite with anybody, and form an issue 
where all could come together. We did raise 
a standard, on which was inscribed, in letters of 
light, “No more Slave States—no more Slave 
Territory.” Ohio gave 80,000 and odd major- 
ity for that standard. [Applause.] Think you, 
gentlemen, that Ohio can be doubtful in the 
coming contest? Not at all—not at all—not 
at all! [Applause.]| The people of Ohio are 
trained to oppose the Administration and the 
Douglas policy. 

One word more, and I am done. Don’t let 
Abolitionists, Liberty men, Free-Soilers, be dis- 
couraged, if the resolutions of this Convention 
shall not be quite up-to the pitch they have 
been accustomed to. Iamdone. [Prolonged 
applause. | 


Hon. Preston King, of New York. 


He said it was a great pleasure to be here, 
and see so many men deliberating upon a ques- 
tion not exceeded ir importance by any since 
the one of the Revolution—the right of self-gov- 
ernment. There existed at that time, against 
the remonstrance of the people, the institution 
of Slavery. Our ancestors found it in the coun- 
try; and when the Constitution was adopted, 
the control of it was left to the States. The 
opinion was, that it was to pass away. They ex- 
cluded it from the Territories, and the common 
law of the country was Freedom. 

The speaker proceeded to say that, in 1824, 
Mr. Calhoun began to build up in the South a 
sectional party, at the bottom of which was his 
personal ambition ; then he attempted to make 
the country believe that the title to slaves was 
as the tenure of property, when that title was 
local. It was an alarming thing, that many ex- 
cellent men thought so yet. The speaker aliu- 
ded to the Kansas difficulty, and mentioned the 
fact that there were as many slaveholders in 
the State of New York as in any other State of 
the Union. 

The law of the land was for Freedom, and no 
act, till recently, has been passed by the Legis- 
lature to overthrow it. The speaker referred 
the aggressions of the South, in that case to the 
fact that the people regarded the laws. The 
Kansas-Nebraska law was intended tc enable 
the Judges of our Courts to make decisions 
which they ctherwise could not. It was the 
boast of the common law, that it adapted itself 
to every condition, But that was altered here. 

In early life the speaker thought that Slavery 
should not enter into politics. But the South 
thrust this on the country, when they aspired 
to domineer over the North. The people of une 
North were a practical people, not spending the 
time idly. Their acquiescence in the compro- 
mise of 1850 was caused by the belief that it 
would exclude Slavery from free territory, for 
so they were assured by Mr. Clay, Mr. Cass, and 
other great leaders of the party. This acqui- 
escence induced the South to contrive the 
Kansas-Nebraska act, more especially as tke 
compromise had failed of extending Slavery. 
This Kansas aet repealed the clause prohibit- 
ing Slavery in those Territories—and attempted 
to establish the principle, that wherever the 
Constitution extends, Slavery is guarantied. 
The Sonth also attempted to establish the right 
of slaves in ¢transitu—a doctrine not to be sup- 
ported; for, if the right to hold slaves for a 
day or an hour is recognised, why not for a 
lifetime, forever? 

This battle was not to be fought in Kansas, but 
by the people of the United States. Territories 
were common property, and popular sovereign- 
ty belongs to you and to me. In the idea of 
popular sovereignty in a country there was an 
impracticability, because the passage of the 
very bill recognised a higher authority, and 
that could not be called a sovereignty which 
took laws from another, 

The speaker compared the Republican party 
of to-day with that of 1798 and 1800. The 
principles of that party, founded upon the Con- 
stitution and Declaration, were the elements of 
this. The very declaration of its principles 
was its strongest reason, for the Sun could not 
be brighter by any contrivance used to look at 
it. He proceeded to stigmatize the Kansas 
laws as disgraceful, and counselled the people 
of the United States, by their votes, to put in 
power an Administration which would not 
countenance such tyranny and usurpation. 





Deats or a Genius.—Mr. William Ragan, 
whose sudden and mysterious death, on Sunday 
last, has been announced, was a cabinet maker, 
and to his skill and industry the medical world 
is indebted for the valuable improvements to 
the Therapeutic Chair, which he brought to 
complete perfection. The original design em. 
anating fram a slave, and Mr. Ragan having 
— the right from his master, devoted 

imself to experiments with a view to increase 
its value, and his efforts were crowned with 
complete success. He took his invention to 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition in London, and 
received the highest premium awarded in that 
branch. Mr. R. was unmarried.—Pennsylva- 
nia Inquirer, 





THE WRONGS OF KANSAS, 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN P, HALE, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In the Senate of the United States, Feb., 1856. 


Tourspay, Frsrvary 26, 1856, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Mr. WeLer’s 
motion to print ten thousand extra copies of the President's 
message of February 18, with the accompanying docu- 
weuts, relative to affairs in the Territory of Kansas. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I intend to reply 
somewhat at length to the remarks which have 
been made by the Senator from Tennessee; but 
as he made a personal allusion to me, I prefer to 
answer that now; because I recollect that a dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina, some 
three or four years since, delivered, as I thought, 
a well-timed reproof to somebody who postponed 
a personal explanation for a number of days. I 
wish, therefore, to dispose of that part of the 
Senator's speech now. 

The honorable Senator from Tennessee began 
with a lamentation over the degradation to which 
the Senate had been reduced. He said it was 
not what the old Roman Senate ought to be, and 
what he thought it was when he was studying 
Viri Rome. He said it had become reduced ex- 
ceedingly; and he proclaimed to the Senate, and 
to everybody who chose to listen to what was 
going on in the Senate, that he was about to 
make an elevated speech; that he was about to 
confine himself to what was worthy of the sub- 
ject and of the Senate. It is very true that he did 
put in a sort of a caveat, that in the excitement of 
debate he might be led to utter something which 
would not be exactly the thing; but for that he 
begged pardon beforehand. He probably knew 
about what he was going to say, and he put in 
the caveat— if he should in the excitement of de- 
bate.” Well, sir, he has had all the debate to 
himself. Nobody on earth has said anything to 
excite him but himself. He did, however, suc- 
ceed in getting up the excitement of debate solo 
altogether, so as, I think, to work himself up to 
such a pitch as to say something which, if it be 
the elevation to which he seeks to raise the Sen- 
ate, I pray God to leave it in its degradation; I 
do not want that elevation. One of the phrases 
with which this refined era of clevated eloquence 
is inaugurated in the Senate, is “the filth and 
corruption of negro cabins.” That is one speci- 
men. Another, to which I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senate, is that in which the Senator 
attributed my return to the Senate to the care 
which the devil takes of his own. I think that 
is right. 

Sir, you know who brought me back here. It 
was the President of the United States, and no- 
body else, who has done it. If it had not been for 
the course which the President of the United 
States took upon this very subject—if it had not 
been for the manner in which he outraged publie 
sentiment in his native State, so that he has not 
got a single friend from that State in either House 
to say “God bless him!” I should not have beer 
here. :That is the devil who took care of me—the 
President of the United States. [Laughter.] 

Sir, Iam glad that the Senator from Tennes- 
see referred to the Rhode Island case. In a day 
or two—I can do it to-morrow, if it is thought 
best—I propose to show you where the President 
of the United States stood on that issue. I will 
show you the ground of the President of the Uni- 
ted States upon the doctrine of popular sove- 
reignty, in its application to Rhode Island; and if 
the learned Senator from the State of Connecticut 
[Mr. Toucry] is booked up, and will enlighten 
the Senate a little, he can tell you where Connee- 
ticut stood at that time. When Thomas W. Dorr 
was a fugitive from the Government of Rhoile 
Island, and found it convenient to emigrate, the 
first place to which he went was Connecticut; and 
I think I am not mistaken in public history when 
I say that he found a sympathizing friend for his 
doctrines in the Senator from Connecticut. He 
stayed there as long as it was prudent and agree- 
able to stay, and the next place to which he went 
was New Hampshire. There, sir, the most ultra 
sympathizing, superlatively sympathizing friend 
whom he found was a man who is sometimes 
called “ Young Hickory,” but who was christened 
FRANKLIN Pirrce. That was the man who en- 
dorsed, to the fullest extent and in the broadest 
terms, the whole doctrine of popular sovereignty, 
as it was proclaimed in Rhode Island by Dorr. | 
have got some resolutions which were then passed 
in New Hampshire, and I will bring them in and 
serve them just as the Senator from Tenuessce is 
going to do that little book which he held up to 
us—embody them in my speech—but | will read 
them first. 

The Senator appealed to me personally. He 
said that I would have the candor to say—but he 
took it back afterwards, and said IT was all made 
up of prudence. He said, at first, that 1 would 
have candor enough to acknowledge, that if the 
Missouri Compromise was repealed, our war would 
not stop. I understood him first to say that I 
had candor enough to acknowledge it; but he 
took that back, and used the future tense. He 
said that he thought [ would have candor enough 
to acknowledge that, if the Missouri Compromise 
was repealed, we would not carry on this war 
until the last manacle was stricken from the last 
black man. What war? What war? What 
aggression has the North ever been concerned in? 
Sir, I am tired to death of this talk. What does 
the Senator from Tennessee think? Does he 
think that, by repeating over and over and over 
again “Northern aggression,” all history is to be 
falsified; that we are to be thundered out of our 
common sense by this denunciation of Northern 
aggression? » What is it? 

Why, sir, I suppose it was Northern aggression 
that repealed the Missouri Compromise! Was it 
not? It was Northern aggression that made war 
upon Mexico, and took such a great portion of 
her territory, and blotted out the restriction of 
Slavery, which that semi-barbarous people had 
imposed upon that portion of God’s earth which 
fell to their dominion? Was that Northern ag- 
gression? It is Northern aggression which has 
held possession of the high places of this Govern- 
ment—in your chair, sir, in the Presidential chair, 
on the bench of the Supreme Court! It is North- 
ern aggression that so carves cat this country 
that a vast majority of the people inhabiting the 
free States are kept in a perpetual and eternal 
minority ia that everlasting citadel of Slavery— 
your Supreme Court of the United States. It is 
Northern aggression, I suppose, that has done all 
this. Sir, I had heard this term so many times, 
that I had begun to suppose people would be tired 
of using it. What have we done? We have 
stood on the defensive. We have always been in 
a practical minority here, because you have 
bought up doughfaces enough to control us. We 
have always been in a minority practically. 

Now, then, let me explain our position. The 
Senator says I would fight. No, sir; I would not 
fight at all; but I would defend; and that is all 
we have done. We have never made aggression, 
and we never mean to do so. The difficulty is, 
that our people have not even stood upon the de- 
fensive; but I thank God that the indications of 
the present day seem to promise that the North 
have at last got to the wall, and will go no fur- 
ther. I hope so. The Senator says there may 
be a power that shall say, “Thus far shalt thou 
go, and no further.” Good! good! Sir, I hope 
it will come; and if it comes to blood, let blood 
eome. But I tell your President of the United 
States, who threatens to send his myrmidons to 
shoot down the free inhabitants of Kansas, let 
him fire. I tell you, the first Federal gun that is 
fired to shoot down one of those inhabitants, will 
echo and reverberate over the hills and the val- 
leys of this land ; and he will find that, like Rod- 
erick Dhu’s men, the freemen will come up, and 
the fight will not be all on one side. No, sir; if 
that issue must come, let it come; and it cannot 
come too soon. 

I am sorry that we confirmed Shannon; be- 
cause I think, if this issue is to come, the Presi- 
dent had better send out as Governor of Kansas 
a real fire-eating slaveholder—a man who be- 
lieves that Slavery is a divine’ institution, estab- 
lished by God, and sanctified by Christ, as it has 
been proclaimed to be in some official papers of 
the Southern States. Let him send such a man 
as that, and let the issue—if he is determined to 
make it—come. 

Sir, the Senator from Tennessee seems to talk 
of the Puritans of New England, as if that were 
a term synonymous with cowardice. Did he 
ever read the history of the Puritans? I tell 
you, sir, the Puritans of Old England rode hard 
all over England, to get the sight of the backs of 
some of the Cavaliers, and could not find them. 
{Laughter.] Sir, it was a motto of Cromwell to 
his Puritans, to trust to Providence — that is 
well, said he—but look to your ammunition, and 
“keep your powder dry.” That was a part of 
the Puritanical code of those days. The Senator 
is altogether mistaken in the character of these 


people. We are not quick to get into a quarrel, 
personal or political, of any sort, and he knows 
it. We are yielding, and he knows it. We have 


yielded. We have seen the power of this Goy- 
ernment, for the last fifty years, exerted, with an 
almost single aim and purpose, to extend, foster, 


perpetuate, strengthen, and render eternal, the 
institution of Human Slavery. We saw it in the 
annexation of Texas—avowedly so by the Secre- 
tary of State. For what else was the Missouri 
Compromise stricken down? And yet the Sena- 
tor speaks of Northern aggression, as if we had 
been making war. 


Sir, the doctrine which has been proclaimed 
by the men about whom T know anything, en- 
gaged in the Anti-Slavery enterprise of the 
North, has always been, that they disclaimed 
and denied utterly the purpose, the desire, or the 
power, to interfere with Slavery in any State 


where it exists. They never proclaimed any 


such thing, and it cannot be found. The most 
ultra of them, in the first national meeting they 
ever held as a Convention, utterly disclaimed it. 

The gentleman speaks of some times past, and 


of some eras gone by. I do not know that the 
era has gone by when the North is to be driven. 


I do not know whether the honorable Senator 
thinks that Senators on this floor, representing 
the views of their constituents, are to be silenced 


by such personal assaults as have been made on 
the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Witson.] 
I can tell the Senator from Massachusetts not to 


be alarmed. I have experienced it all, and more. 
His colleague, my honorable friend, [Mr. Sum- 
NER, ] felt it all, and a great deal more. Ile is a 
man whose character conferred more honor on 
the Senate than the Senate on him, by taking his 
seat in the body. He did not escape it. No man 


has come to the atmosphere of Washington, 
and who has brought with him anything of fidei- 
ity to his Northern constituency, who has not 
found all such influences as these brought to 
bear to crush and break him down. Well, sir, 
this attempt may succeed, and it may not. I can 
pardon a great deal to gentlemen thinking it may 
succeed, because I know that in the bistory of 
the past it has succeeded, and therefore they 
may be encouraged to make these demonstra- 
tions. 

Now, sir, I confess that I have not been favor- 
ably impressed by this inauguration of the new 
eloquential era in the Senate; for the Senator 
from Tennessee closed his speech with the illus- 
trious figure of the bowie-knife; and he threat- 
ens that we shall have war to the knife, and the 
knife to the hilt. Sir, Puritan blood has not al- 
ways shrank from even those encounters; and 
when the war has been proclaimed with the 
knife, and the knife to the hilt, the steel has 
sometimes glistened in their hands; and, when 
the battle was over, they were not always found 
second best. I confess I am sorry to see such 
things introduced here. I had hoped, after such 
a peaceful inauguration of this speech, after such 
pious proclamations of the elevated tone with 
which this discussion was to be carried on, it 
would not end with a war to the hilt of ihe 
bowie-knife ; but, sir, I am mistaken — tastes 
differ. 

Now let me state, all that we ask, all that we 
desire, all that we claim, is this: If you like Sla- 
very, keep it; nobody finds any fault with you 
for doing so. We disclaim any purpose, any 
wish, to interfere with it in the States; and what- 
ever the Senator may say, I defy him—I defy any 
man with whom I have ever come in intercourse 
in the Senate, or in the other House, or in social 
life—to say that ever I have allowed myself to use 
an opprobrious or insulting epithet; nay, more, 
an epithet calculated, or designed, or intended to 
wound, or injure, or hurt any man’s feelings. 
God knows I have had too bitter experience in 
my own history of such attempts, to return them, 
even to the humblest of my species. No, sir; I 
have done nothing of that sort. What do we de- 
sire? We desire, as I understand Southern gen- 
tlemen to profess, “hands off.” They say the 
General Government has no jurisdiction over 
Slavery. Agreed; that is all we want. When 
you passed your Kansas bill, you claimed that it 
was to be left ta the unbiacsod voice of the free 
settlers. We were willing to have it so; but the 
complaint is, that we have not had that. And 
the Senator admits, if I understand him, that 
wrong has been done there; but it is justified as 
a measure of retaliation on the Emigrant Aid So- 
cietics! The Senator says this is the first time 
he ever heard of those societies. Well, sir, it is 
not the first time I ever heard of them. If I have 
read history aright, there were Emigrant Aid So- 
cieties got up in England, to colonize Virginia. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I said in the United 
States. 

Mr. HALE. Well, sir, Virginia is in the United 
States. [Laughter.] Virginia was settled by Em- 
igrant Aid Societies, and so were most of these 
Colonies. This Emigrant Aid Socicty, if | under- 
stand it, was got up before the passage of the 
Kansas bill. Again: The Senator asked, Why 
this alarm about the border ruflians? Sir, the 
alarm is because we believe the power of the 
Federal Government has been arrayed on their 
side. I think the order of the Secretary of War 
to which the Senator from Massachusetts alluded 
was justly obnoxious to the very censure with 
which he visited it ; and that is, that while it in- 
structed the officer commanding the troops of the 
United States to put down any insurrection, it 
did not say a word about repelling invasion. 
The Senator endeavors to get around this point 





by saying that was in the proclamation ; but, 
while it was in the instructions of the oflicer to 
put down insurrection, there was a silence about 


invasion; and therefore I say the document is 
justly obnoxious to all the censure which the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts put on it; 
and a great deal more, which, please God, | will 


endeavor to administer when the occasion comes. 
The Free State men of Kansas Territory appealed 
to the President, and asked for protection; and 


what does he tell them in response? He tells 
them that he sends officers there to put them 
down if they are guilty of insurrection. That is 
it. 

Iam not disposed to go into this matter now. 
I have not time to go into it at present. I have 
said thus much, simply because there was a per- 
sonal appeal made to me by the honorable Sena- 
tor. At a suitable time—and in regard to that I 
shall be governed very much by the opinions of 
the Senate—I propose to address myself to this 
subject; and I will endeavor to meet, if in my 
power, as well as I caa, some of the assumptions 
that have been made. I believe it is a great 
issue ; and I rejoice to agree entirely and totally 
with the assertion with which the honorable Sen- 
ator from Tennessee started, that we had things 
at home which we should attend to before going 
to look after England and Central America. Sir, 
we had better look to the centre of the United 
States than to the centre of Europe, or of any 
other country on God’s earth. In that sentiment 
of the Senator I entirely agree; but as the usual 
hour for the adjournment of the Senate has ar- 
rived, and as I am not prepared to go on now, I 
move to postpone the further consideration of 
this subject until Thursday next. 





Tuurspay, Fesruary 28, 1856. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I shall enter upon 
the discussion of this subject—which I believe to 
be an important one—not so much for the purpose 
of replying to the honorable Senator from Ten- 
nessee, [Mr. Jonxs,] as to meet a challenge which 
has been thrown down from another quarter. I 
may say a few words in reference to one or two 
of the positions of the Senator from Tennessee, 
in the course of the remarks which I shall sub- 
mit to the Senate; but, in regard to all that 
which was personal, a nigbt’s reflection has satis- 
fied me that I bad better not reply to it. 1 have 
no doubt the Senator feels more grieved at it than 
I do; but I will not say a word about it; I will 
not even ask leave of the Senate to print any re- 
marks upon that point. I only ask leave to have 
it understood that, if I chose to reply to any of 
those remarks, I might very well do so, if I saw 
fit. 

But, sir, I rise for the purpose of replying to a 
challenge which I consider has been thrown down 
by the President of the United States—challeng- 
ine the commendation and approval of the Senate 
and of the country of the course which he has 
seen fit to pursue in relation to Kansas affairs. 
That challenge I gather from the remarks made 
by a personal and political friend of the Presi- 
dent—the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Tou- 
ory]—in these words: 


« Mr. President, I desire to say a few words before this 
subject passes from the Senate. I do not see how it was 
sossible for the President of the United States to take any 
other course than that which he has adopted, as —* in 
the papers now on the table, without an utter abandon 
meat of his constitutional duty.” ‘ " 

Again, sir, the Senator from Connecticut said: 

“ What right, upon this state of facts, had the py -3 
of the United States to interfere ? Had 4 any ray ve . 
quire into the validity of elections! o mo q 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 





THURSDAY, MARCH 13, 156, 





THE NATIONAL ERA FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


The National Republican Party is at last 
The official report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Republican Convention at Pitts- 
burgh, and sketches of the speeches made, 
published in another place, will be read with 
intense interest. As it has placed the Party in 
a position, in which it accepts the issue forced 
upon it by the Slavery and Administration Par- 
ty, in which we can consistently and cordially 
sustain it, and which bids fair to command the 
support of the great body of the voters of the 
country opposed to the rule of the Slave Oli- 
garchy, and as its nominations at the Conven- 
tion in June will doubtless be made to conform 
strictly to, and enforce that position, we pro- 
pose to issue the National Hra, 
FOR THE CAMPAIGN, 
From the 4th of April, ensuing, to the 5th 
of December, inclusive, comprising thirty-six 
numbers of the Hra, covering the whole period 
of the Presidential canvass, election, aud re- 
turns, 
for $1 @ copy, io clubs of five, or more. 

{he Republican, is now, the first National 
Pariy in the field; its immediate duty is, to 
perfect its organization in every State, and 


e + 
Inaagurated, 


marshal all its forees for the great struggle 
with the Oligarchy andits auxiliaries, next No- 
To maintain it as the first Party, and 
to insure its triamph, the Press that advocates 
its Principles aud Policy must be put in requi- 
sition, and its issues scattered, thick as “ the 
If our friends think 
the National Era, which has labored so inces- 
sautly to bring about the union of freemen in 
one organization, on one issue, for the over- 
throw of the Slave Power, can render serv.ce 
in the work before them, will they give a little 
time and effort, to enlarge the sphere of its in- 
fluence, by raising subscribers for the campaign 


vember. 


leaves in Vailambrosa.”’ 


edition? As to its character, it will be, what 


it has always been, pending a struggle for as- 


cendency at the ballot-box. 


——o 


nay Last week we printed the very able 


speech of Senator Wilson. ‘This week, the 


reader will find on our outside a strong speech 


from Senator Hale. Other long documents we 


will give, so soon as we can find room. 
Report of the Majority of the Committee on 
Elections in the House, on Kansas affairs, 
aud the Address of the Pittsburgh Republican 
Convention. 
the New York Tribune, says: 

“The speaker's heart was thoroughly in his 
work, and his exposure of the deadly antago- 
nism of the views now advanced by President 
Pierce respecting the right of the People of 
Kansas to form a State Government without 
permission from the Territorial authorities, and 
the doctrines of this same Mr. Pierce, backed 
by the whole Democratic party of New Hamp- 
shire, as to the Dorr Constitution and Govern- 
ment of Rhode Island, were most withering. 
The wrongs and outrages inflicted on the Free 
State People of Kansas, the insolence of the 
Border Ruflians, the glaring complicity of the 
Federal authorities, the indisposition of the 
President to do anything in defence of the 
dearest rights, or even the lives, of the Free 
State People, and his eagerness to dragoon 
them into submission to the atrocious laws so 
audaciously imposed on them by the Border 
Raffians, were vividly, effectively set forth. | 
think Mr. Hale never before had so large, so 
attentive, nor so sympathizing an auditory in 
the Senate; and when he closed with a pledge 
of his devotion to the Union, and his confi- 


dence that it would be preserved by the People 


against all perils and assaults, a murmur of 
approbation pervaded the assemblage.” 


Bae The Republican National Executive 
Committee, we understand, will hold their first 
meeting for conference, in this city, on the 26th 


* of March, 


ae 


TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


In the Senate, after disposing of a number 
of Departmental communications which were 


on the President’s table— 
Mr. Bell introduced a resolution authorizing 


the Naval Affairs Committee to send for persons 
and papers in the cases of those officers who 
have petitioned against the action of the late 


Naval Reform Board, which was opposed by 
Mr. Stuart. 


In the House, on motion of Mr. Tyson, the 
Library Committee were directed to inquire 
and report the character of the forthcoming 
work of Dr. Kane, upon bis Arctic expedition, 
with the view to ordering a number of copies 


for the use of the members. 


Mr. Flagler reported from the Printing Com- 
mittee a resolution ordering the printing of 
20,000 extra copies of the majority and minor- 
ity reports of the Kiection Committee on the 


Kansas contested election case. 


On motion of Mr. Dunn, the Speaker was 
authorized to appoint a select committee of 
“seven to take into consideration the propriety 
of authorizing the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, and Lilinois, to improve the 
Ohio river, and making a grant of public lands 


in aid of that project. 

Mr. Stephens addressed the House at length 
against the adoption of the pending resolution, 
authorizing the Elections Committee to send 
for persons and papers in the Kansas contested 
election case. 


BILL IN RELATION TO SUFFRAGE. 





We understand that a bill will soon be re- 


ported by the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, designed to secure the rights of 


voters in the District, and to prevent fraud. 
We trust the Committee will be prompt in its 
action, and be driven by no clamor of interested 
partisans to mutilate the bill so that it shall 
fail of its objects. Every honest man should 
be anxious to secure to every native-born and 
naturalized citizen his right to vote, to provide 
against fraud, to hold the judges of elections to 
a rigid accountability, and to prevent a citizen 
from being deprived of his rights by the igno- 
rance, carelessness, or fraud, of others. The bill 
before the Committee, we know, is expressly and 
honestly designed to accomplish all this. The 
opposition to it comes from the party which 
happens to be in power, and is intent on per- 
petuating its rule. 


We do hope that the members of the House 
who are laboring so earnestly to restore and 
guard the rights of the electors of Kansas, will 
bear in mind that the citizens of this Territory 


also have some claim upon their protection. 





The New York Evening Post says of the 


Republican Address, printed in its columns— 


“This elaborate document, which occupies a 
large share of our space to-day, is a clear and 


faithful expression of the opinions of an unu 


sually intelligent body of men, in regard to the 


progress which Slavery has made in demorali 
zing the political sentiment of this nation. 
authorsbip is attributed to H. J. Raymond, Esq. 


Lieutenant Governor, and bears the impress of 


his vigorous mind.” 





ApministraTION State Convention ty Vir- 
Styling it- 
self Democratic Republican, it resolved in fa- 
vor of the Resolutions of ’98, against internal 


atxtra.—Met Saturday, March 1. 


improvements by the Federal Governmen 


against specific duties, in favor of Washington's 
foreign policy, in favor of the Baltimore plat- 
form of 1852, of the Nebraska bill, and of the 
Administration, and against Know Nothingism. 
In regard to the Cincinnati Convention, the fol- 


lowing resolve was adopted: 


“6th. That the vote of the State in the Cin- 
cinnati Convention ought to be given for such 
command the greatest 


candidates as will 
strength in the Democratic poy througho 
the Union, and whose principles are known 
conform most strictly to the eardinal tenets 
the Democratic Republican faith.” 


The 


Of Mr. Hale’s speech, H. G., of 


Its 


POWER, NOT FOR THE SPOILS, BUT THE 
PRINCIPLES. 


No one is more deeply impressed with the 
importance of subverting the rule of the Slave 
Power than we are. This has been our one 
object in politics for the last sixteen years, and 
all other political questions we have held sub- 
ordinate. Many with whom we are now co- 
operating were our opponents in former years: 
it is only within a late period that their views 
have become concurrent with ours. 

It was not by the commission of any single 
act of violence or aggression on the part of the 
Slave Power, that our policy was determined— 
but, on studying the history of our Govern- 
ment, the policy of successive Administrations, 
the gradual growth of the Slave Interest, its 
inherent nature, necessities, and appetites, and 
the course of action occasioned by these, 
we came to the deliberate conclusion that 
Political Parties, as organized among us, had 
been constantly controlled by it, that all the 
departments ot the Government acknowledged 
its ascendency, and that this Republic, instead 
of being governed by the People, for the Peo- 
ple, was in reality governed by an Oligarchy, 
seeking first the aggrandizement and perpetu- 
ation of its own powers, and then, public in- 
terests, so far as compatible therewith. 

This was the fact in 1830 and 1840, just as 
it was in 1850, and as it is now. But, the 
masses of men, so long as their comfort is un- 
disturbed, their sense of justice or of security 
unaroused by some great outrage, are not apt 
to look very closely into the nature or aims 
of the ruling Power. Hence, when in 1840, 
we fivst printed carefully prepared documents, 
showing how completely the Slaveholding Oli- 
garchy had monopolized the highest and most 
influential stations in the Federal Govern- 
ment—how it had furnished the great majority 
of our Presidents, Supreme Judges, Speakers 
of the House of Representatives, and Foreign 
Ministers—how it had made and unmade Banks 
and Tariffs—how in our foreign affairs it had 
sacrificed the interests of commerce to the sup- 
posed necessities of the Slave System, and in- 
terposed to arrest revolution against despotic 
power, lest it might involve the overthrow of 
Slavery in Cuba, and a consequent shock to 
the institution in the United States, it was al- 
most impossible to gain the attention of the 
Public. A few believed, the many either heard 
not, or regarded it as “Abolition fanaticism.” 
So, when about the same time, Judge Jay is- 
sued a work on the relations of Slavery to the 
Federal Government, showing the insidious 
growth and operation of the former, as a political 
element—a work remarkable for its careful 
statements, its formidable array of facts, and 
its convincing argument—still the masses were 
unmoved. A few were enlightened; very few 
were brought to act with what was called the 
Liberty Party. 

Meantime, the ideas thus disseminated, made 
their way, gradually modifying public opinion, 
so that when the annexation of Texas, with the 
extension of the area of slave labor, took place 
in 1845, andthe offensive correspondence which 
preceded that event, exposing the purely sec- 
tional grounds on which the measure had been 
urged by John C, Calhoun and his coadjutors, 
was made public, for the first time the people 
of the free States were startled from their in- 
difference, and the two old parties, until then 
passive instruments of the Slave Power, were 
shaken by rebellious movements in various lo- 
calities. And so the process of enlightenment 
went on, renewed aggression producing renewed 
excitement in 1848, in 1850, in 1852, till, in 
1855, occurred the crowning iniquity which 
startled even conservatism from its leaden 
slumbering, and, for a time, overwhelmed the 
old party organizations under the tide of pepu- 
lar indignation. In the very crisis, it seemed 
as if the hour of retribution had come; as if the 
people, fully aroused to a comprehension of the 
nature and policy of the Despotism to whose 
rule they had submitted so long, had resolved 
to put an end to it, and assume their rightful 
position and influence in the Federal Councils. 

But our experieace had taught us not to be 
sanguine. Passion is not Principle. We knew 
that hundreds of thousands were enlightened 
by this last outrage, and were now prepared to 
comprehend the real Evil of the country, and 
grapple with it. But it was just as clear to 
us, that there were hundreds of thousands more 
whose excitement was a mere effervescence ; 
who regarded the outrage, not as one of a se- 
ries—not as the offspring of a fixed system of 
poliey—not as evidence of the existence of a 
ruling caste resolved on perpetual and univer- 
sal ascendency—but as insulated and excep- 
tional. They talked of the adjustment of the 
Slavery Question of 1850, of the tranquillity of 
the country that followed, of their acquiescence 
in the Compromises. ‘T'bis last outrage they 
deplored, as reviving the ayitation of the Sla- 
very Question, and all they asked was, that it 
should be remedied by the restoration of the 
Missouri Compromise, as if the Slave Power 
had ever taken a retrograde step, abandoned 
one of its usurped positions! We feared the 
time had not yet come for a great political 
revolution ; and when Know Nothingism inter- 
vened, neutralizing the Anti-Slavery excite- 
ment, or, where it did not do this, vitiating it 
by the alloy of an extraneous and mischievous 
element, we felt as if the day were lost. 

Look abroad. The old Democracy is re- 
covering itself, and repairing its powerful or- 
ganization. Know Nothingism is nationalized, 
or rather sectionalized, under the lead of the 
signer of the Fugitive Slave Act and the Com- 
promise of 1850, carrying with it a consider- 
able portion of Northern men. Straight-out 
Whigery, which defeated the Republican move- 
ment in Maine and Massachusetts, is proposing 
a regular organization, with a view to the 
possibility of adopting Millard Fillmore as its 
candidate, or at least producing a diversion 
from the Republican movement. Democrats 
in New York, dissatisfied with the Pro-Slavery 
action of the late State Administration, are 
planning a kind of independent movement, 
unwilling, as yet, to act with an organization 
which enrols among its supporters such men 
as Preston King, Abijah Mann, and Francis P. 
Blair. Know Nothings of the North are run- 
ning off into separate movements. George 
Law and his band are going for Americanism 
and the restoration of the Missouri Compro- 
mise. The Order in New York ratifies the 
Fillmore nomination. Ex-Governor Johnston, 
- | of Pennsylvania, wants a kind of Omnibus Con- 
vention, to bring together all the elements of 
opposition to the Administration, on a basis 
that would suit the low position of his State. 
The Massachusetts Council has just held a 
meeting, and the result is summed .up in the 
following resolves : 

“ Resolved, That the American party in Mas- 
sachusetts already possesses a satisfaciory plat- 
form, and that it sees no good reason to change 
it for another. It therefore simply reiterates 
its adherence to the American platform adopt- 


ed at Springfield in August last. : 
“ Resolved, That the American party in Mas- 
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t; 


Millard Fillmore and Andrew Jackson Donel- 
gon, until assured that they do heartily endorse 
our American principles; and that they. will 


States.” 


ut | “Most lame and impotent conclusion! 


to 
of 


sachusetts will not support the nomination of 


stand by and vindicate the just rights of the 
freemen of the North, as well in the Territo- 
ries as the States, under ail the principles and 
provisions of the Constitution of the United 


The 
Springfield platfurm is Americanism, in its 





added in favor of the restoration of the Mis- 
souri Compromise. If there is to be union in 
Massachusetts, it must be on that basis! Re- 
publicans must become Know Nothings! But 
even that platform is for the State. In Nation. 
al matters, in the Presidential contest, the Or- 
der will support Fillmore and Donelson, provi- 
ded they will pledge themselves tu sustain 
“ Americanism, and stand by and defend the 
just rights of the freemen of the North in the 
Territories and in the States, under all the 
principles and provisions of the Federal Con- 
stitution.” 

The reply of both gentlemen will be—“ Amer- 
icanism is dear to our hearts, and he must be 
a traitor who will not stand by and defend the 
just rights of the North, as well as of the South, 
everywhere and at all times, under the princi- 
ples and provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion.” 

The resolves are dishonest, and calculated to 
deceive the people. 

Enough —the free States are divided— 
Straight-out Whigery, impracticable Democra- 
cy, and bigoted Kuow Nothingism, are doing 
their work. If they persist, there can be no 
union of the masses of the People on the great 
issue tendered by the Slave Power. No one 
of these factions proposes to meet this issue, 
fairly and squarely, and this issue alone. 
Straight-out Whigery would evade it—Know 
Nothingism subordinate and adulterate it. The 
former does not even dream of carrying a sin- 
gle State; the latter ought to know that it can 
never rally the masses by its Anti-Popery and 
Anti-Foreignism cries, its grips, its pass-words 
and secret oaths. 

As for the Republicans, they have a plain 
road before them. Recognising the Slave 
Power as the great evil of the country, they 
have organized for its overthrow. They pro- 
pose, without trespass on the rights of the 
States, to subvert the rule of the Oligarchy, 
and bring the People into power, so that the 
powers of the Federal Government shall be ad- 
ministered by the People for the People, and 
not bya Class and Sectional Interest for its 
own aggrandizement and perpetual domination. 
Questions regarding the Currency, Commercial 
Policy, Public Lands, Naturalization, they have 
laid aside. The great Qustion must first be 
settled. They recognise no religious test—no 
difference between native-born and naturalized 
citizens. All citizens, of all sects, of all races, 
are equally interested in the object they seek 
to accomplish, aad they invoke the union of 
all. They will make no coalitions—they will 
hold their Convention, and nominate their can- 
didates, on the one controlling issue. If there 
be division, it will not be their fault: if they 
fail of success, they will have no reason for 
self-reproach. And for one, we are not to be 
intimidated, by an apprehension of failure, into 
coalition with parties, holding what we regard 
as bad opinions, into arrangements which will 
bring us into an alliance with movements, our 
heart and conscience’ condemn. Some who 
have as great a horror of a minority, as nature 
is said to have of a vacuum, whose first object 
is success, without a scrupulous respect to 
the means, shrink from the prospect of defeat 
at the coming election. They say it will be 
the last battle the freemen of the country can 
be brought to fight on such an issue—that the 
night of Slavery would then sink down over 
the whole country, paralyzing its hope and its 
energy. 

Turn to what we said in the beginning of 
this article. In 1830, the Slave Despotism was 
as strong as it is now. In 1840, arose the first 
political organization against it. At every 
Presidential election it has been met; we have 
been defeated ; but after every reverse, we have 
gathered new strength. Political revolutions, 
so vast as that we contemplate, are not to be 
accomplished by one effort. ‘The progress of 
ideas is slow, but inevitable. We must learn 
to labor and to wait. If we miss fire, let us 
pick the flint, and try it again. Old soldiers 
know how to compel victory from defeat : fresh 
recruits should teach themselves to bear re- 
verses. Men that would conquer must know 
how to die. In the famous siege of Malta, the 
first lesson taught the Knights of St. John, by 
their great captain, La Valette, was to expect 
no foreign succors, to contemplate defeat with 
calmness, to make no terms with the Infidel, 
then, to conquer : and they did conquer. Fally 
prepared for disasters, they won unexpected 
victories, and drove the besiegers into the sea. 
What good would power do us, if achiev- 
ed by a combination, containing within itself 
nothing but discordant elements? It might 
be used to distribute the spoils, it would be 
impotent for the establishment of principles. 
Union now, on sn honest basis, would undoubt- 
edly prostrate the Slave Power; union on adis- 
honest one, or rather a coalition of contradic- 
tories, simply with a view to secure power, 
would carry in itself the seeds of self-destruc- 
tion. An honest organization on the one con- 
trolling issue, although it may fail this time, 
will finally prevail. The curse of our country 
is impatience. We are in haste to be rich; in 
haste to get power ; in such haste that, with the 
majority, the end sanctifies the means. 

We conclude by repeating what we have of- 
ten said: 

We onght to have union, but we onght not 
to sacrifice, compromise, evade, or conceal, our 
movement. We ought not to attempt success 
on side issues. We ought not to seek merely 
an advantage, by passing by men clearly and 
boldly representing our movement, and select- 
ing, as our standard-bearer, one who does not 
thoroughly appreciate it, one who is not willing 
to follow it out to its legitimate consequences— 
who is not imbued with its spirit, who is not 
identified with it—selecting him simply on the 
old Whig ground of availability, because he 
might run well, and, if elected, might be more 
respectable than the incumbent displaced. 
Finally, we must take care that the Repub- 
lican Party be neither a Third Perty, nor a 
tributary, by any complicity, to any other party 
or movement. It must be first, it must be one. 
Men who have been Democrats, Whigs, Know 
Nothings, or Independent Democrats, by party 
ties, or who are such yet in principle, must of 
necessity compose the materials of this great 
Republican Party; but it must be an aggregate 
of individuals—not a conglomerate of factions, 
not a partnership of parties, each seeking some 
particular object of its own, but—an aggrega- 
tion of individuals, associated together under 
the exigencies of the crisis for one great object, 
and sustaining no relations to any Party, Or- 
der, or Association, which would prevent them 
from acting in good faith and with a single eye. 





Crncrynati Fueitives.—Mayor J. J. Faran, 
of Cincinnati, has discharged two of the city 
police for aiding in the capture of the fugitive 
slaves now on trial in that city. The Mayor 
holds that city police has nothing to do with fu- 
gitive slaves, unless called upon by the United 
States officers to aid them in arresting or re- 
taining custody of such fugitives. He holds 
that any man who will neglect his regular busi- 
ness and assist in hunting up runaway slaves, 
without authority of law, and for the sole pur- 
pose of obtaining a reward, is unfit to be a city 
policeman.— Plaindealer, 





A Wnic State Convention—“Taey Srin 
Live.”—We notice a call in one of our New 
Haven exchanges, for a regular, old-fashioned 
Connecticut Whig State Convention in that city, 
on the 13th of March, “for the purpose of nomi- 





DEFINING POSITIONS. 


While the Whig Party was in existence, Mr. 
Campbell, a member from Ohio in Congress, 
was a devoted Whig, with Anti-Slavery senti- 
ments. He would accept no other name than 
that cf Whig, act with no other than the Whig 
Party. Even the adoption by the Baltimore 
Convention in 1852 of the resolves in favor of 
the Fugitive Slave Act, and the Compromise, 
and against any further agitation of the Slavery 
Question, did not sunder his parties ties: he 
continued to act with the Party, and support 
its nominees. 

After its disorganization, he joined the Know 
Nothing Or¥er, which arose on its ruins, and we 
have seen no evidence that would lead us to 
infer that he does not continue to subordinate 
his Anti-Slavery sentiments to the principles 
and aims of this Order. We are not contesting 
his right to do so, or denouncing him for it: he 
is a free man, and entitled to choose his own 
Party, and determine what with him shall be 
the controlling question. From time to time, 
pending the struggle for the Speakership, he 
announced himself as an “ American,” never, 
as a “ Republican;” nor do we understand him 
as claiming to be a Republican. He is a bold 
man, and when he ayows himself to be a mem- 
ber of one Party, he does not pretend to belong 
to another. 

Saturday night, February 25th, the Know 
Nothings of Georgetown held a meeting, at 
which were present Houston of Texas, Kilgour 
of Maryland, and Campbell of Ohio. The ora- 
tory of the evening was all “American.” A 
sketch of the speeches is given in the American 
Organ of this place, (No. 405,) and Mr. Camp- 
bell is thus reported: 

“Hon. L. D. Campbell, of Ohio, now took the 
stand. Although he had spent much of his 
time for the past five years in the adjoining 
city, this was his fourth visit to Georgetown. 
The last time he was there, he had been invited 
40 address an American meeting, and had done 
so. One of the Administration ‘Stars’ had 
taken occasion from that to say that the Amer- 
ican party had humiliated itself by inviting an 
Abolitionist to address them. He hurled the 
imputation back with scorn. He was an Amer- 
ican. He had entered the ranks of the Whigs 
under glorious Henry Clay, and had cast his 
last vote tor Winfield Scott—two of the best 
Americans that ever lived. Now, times and 
parties had changed. The Whig party he con- 
sidered defunct in the abstract. [Laughter.] 
The Democratic party he had always been op- 
posed to. He could stand independent of any 
party; but on the inception of the American 
movement, he saw there the germ of principles 
that would be the safeguard of the nation, and 
on those principles he had planted himself. 
His opinions on the question of Slavery were 
an outside issue. He was brought up in Ohio, 
and educated in Anti-Slavery principles, and 
had never seen reason to change those opin- 
ions. Further he did not feel himself called on 
to define his position.” 

He then proceeded to discuss Americanism 
generally. Mr. Campbell, as a politician, plants 
himself “on American principles.” These are 
his basis of party action—his opinions on the 
question of Slavery are an outside issue, not 
a basis of party action. If reported correctly 
by the Organ, this is his position as defined by 
himself. Is it the position of the majority of 
the members of the House who voted for him 
when candidate for the Speakership, or the 
position of a majority of his constituents? Is 
the Slavery Question with them “an outside 
issue,” or the real, inside, controlling issue ? 

Again: A meeting of the American Order 
of the District of Columbia was held Friday 
evening, February 29th, to ratify the nomina- 
tions of Fillmore and Donelson. Mayor Tow- 
ers, on taking the chair, stated the object of 
the meeting to be ¢o rati/y the nominations, on 
the part of the American party, of Millard 
Fillmore for President and Andrew Jackson 
Donelson for Vice President of the United 
States—nominations, he was sure, which had 
been received by every member of the party with 
feelings of the liveliest gratification, 

The meeting was then addressed by Mr. Ten- 
ney, of Georgetown, Messrs. McCalla, Andrew 
Stuart, and Horton. We proceed to copy from 
the account of the meeting given in the Nation- 
al Intelligencer of the 1st of March: 


“The Hon. Lewis D. Campbell, of Ohio, here 
entered the hall, and was received with much 
erthusiasm. Being vociferously called for, he 
remarked that if the cause of the meeting was 
te preserve and perpetuate the Union of these 
States, and to assert the great principle that 
Americans ought to rule America, he was with 
them, heart and soul. As to men, he had noth- 
ing to say to-night. They were insignificant, 
in comparison with the great principles of the 
party. He ridiculed the Administration in a 
strain of humor that produced great merriment, 
warmly defended the principles of the Ameri- 
can party, and earnestly urged the maintenance 
of the Union.” 


The meeting was called to ratify the nomina- 
tions of Fillmore and Donelson. Mr. Camp- 
bell, knowing this, attended it, took part in it, 
and, although declining to say anything about 
the nominees, did what he could, by his pres- 
ence, his participation in the proceedings, and 
his advocacy of “American principles,” to 
strengthen the feeling in favor of the nomina- 
tions chosen to represent those principles— 
thus demonstrating that, despite the Pro-Sla- 
very platform and nominations, he still adheres 
to the Order. 

This is not a position we manufacture for 
him, or rejoice in seeing him occupy—but it is 
the position he himself has chosen, and he can- 
not blame us for recognising the fact. We could 
wish that he were a Republican—that he would 
make the Slavery question, as now presented, 
the inside, not “outside issue,” paramount over 
all other questions—but he must judge and act 
for himself; and, if he believe it is of more im- 
portance to organize against Foreignism and 
Catholicism, than to establish Freedom as the 
Fundamental Law of United States Territory, 
and the controlling Element in our Federal 
Councils, let him be an “ American,” and sus- 
tain not only the Order, but its nominees. 

He is not alone. Other members of Con- 
gress, of Anti-Slavery sentiments, occupy, in 
fact, the same position. Let them be as open 
and unreserved as he is—for the sooner the 
lines are drawn between those who regard the 
Slavery Question as paramount and those who 
regard Americanism as paramount, the better 
for the Cause of Truth. 





CHARTER ELECTIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Rochester, March 4,—At our charter election 
to-day, Hon. Samuel G. Andrews was elected 
Mayor by 2,186 majority. Mr. Andrews was 
run on the Republican, Citizens’, and Reform 
ticket. The ward officers elected are nearly all 
anti-Know Nothings, by large majorities. 

Syracuse, March 4.-—-Charles F. Williston, 
Democrat, was to-day elected Mayor of this 
city by about 100 majority. 

Utica, March 4.—Alrick Hubbell, Republi- 
can, is probably elected Mayor cf this city by 
about 100 majority. 

Binghamton, March 5.—The American tick- 
et was elected at our city election to-day by 
350 majority. 

Oswego, March 5.—At the election held :n 
this city yesterday, the entire Citizens’ ticket 
was elected, headed by L. B. Crocker for Mayor. 





Tue Wisconsin GuBERNATORIAL Dispute.— 
Madison, March 10.—Governor Barstow ad- 
dressed ‘a message to the Legislature on Satur- 
day, denying the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in the matter of the disputed Governor- 
ship; protesting against its action, and threat- 
ening to resist with all the means within his de- 
ages any infringement upon his rights. 

he message was referred to a committee. The 





nating candidates for State officers, and taking 








length and breadth, with a declaration super- 


such other action as may be thought necessary 
or proper.” 


decision of the Court will probably be rendered 


| on Monday. The Democrats held a meeting on 


Saturday, and determined to sustain Barstow, 
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DESPOTISM. 


There is »9 Despotism more rigorous than 
that of the Save Power. The Press in the 
South is in complete subjection to it. What- 
ever may be the cynvictions of its conductors, 
they dare not utter them, unless in harmony 
with the known will auj policy of that Power. 
A newspaper in Englant. may arraign the no- 
bility, and pronounce in feyor of its abolition, 
but a Southern editor who should array him- 
self against the Oligarchy, wuld become at 
once the subject of violence, to ®y nothing of 
the pains and penalties of the law. Wyen the 
Church has no liberty. Its laity ag clergy 
must either sustain Slavery openly, or .pstain 
from all comment upon it, no matter yhat 
the conscientious opinions of any portion of 
them. 





‘ 


The Oligarchy itself is in bondage to its own 
power. No member of it can take a position 
of antagonism to its privileges or pretensions, 
without losing caste, and exposing himself to 
proscription and persecution. The result of 
this iron rule is, unity of purpose and action 
among the Senators and Representatives whoia 
it seads to Congress. Still further—the per- 
sonal rights of the individual members of the 
Order are restricted for the sake of strength- 
ening the power of the whole. The right of 
property itself, of which it professes to be so 
jealous, is dealt with by the Oligarchy, as no 
Legislature of the free States ever ventures 
to deal with property rights within its borders. 

For example, the right of manumission exists 
only by sufferance. The Oligarchy from time 
to time have imposed restrictions upon it, to 
such an extent, as in some States, almost to 
prevent its exercise. Lately it has become 
more rigorous than ever, and now seems dis- 
posed to prohibit a master from even sending 
his slaves to a free State for the purpose of 
liberating them. Hitherto, the manumission of 
slaves in Georgia has been forbidden by a stat- 
ute of the State, so that persons desirous of 
freeing their slaves, by will or otherwise, have 
been obliged to have them conveyed to Ohio or 
some other free State. In support of such a 
policy, it has been alleged that a free colored 
population is always a dangerous element in a 
community where the system of slave labor pre- 
vails. But, very lately, as we learn from a 
Southern exchange, a bill passed the Georgia 
Legislature, prohibiting all persons from eman- 
cipating their slaves, by will or while living, 
whether the slaves be conveyed out of the 
State or not—in other words, making it impos- 
sible for a man to divest himself of the slave- 
holding relation, unless he expatriate himself; 
and should this practice be likely to prevail, 
the same Despotism, we doubt not, would for- 
bid that. This is unmitigated tyranny, and no 
reason can be assigned for it but a deadly pur. 
pose to maintain the supremacy of the Slave 
Power, cost what it may to slaveholders indi- 
vidually. 

We observe that a similar measure is under 
consideration in the Huuse of Delegates of Vir- 
ginia. On the 4th instant, the bill to amend 
and recommit the 28th and 30th sections of 
chapter 198 of the Code, was taken up, con- 
taining the following clause—“ All emancipa- 
tions of slaves made, or directed to be made, by 
last will and testament, shall be null and void.” 
Mr. Claiborne moved to strike out this clause, 
as an infringement of the right of a citizen to 
dispose of his property as he might think 
proper. 

“Mr. Garnett was in favor of retaining the 
clause. He maintained that public sentiment 
in the Commonwealth held the condition of the 
slave to be superior to that of the free negro, 
and the object of this clause was to prevent, as 
far as possible, the further increase of the free 
negro population of the Commonwealth, and 
the consequent perpetuation of the institution 
of Slavery. 

“Mr. Mallory. With reference to the policy 
of the measure, thé remarks made by Mr. Clai- 
borne, that there were three or four thousand 
free negroes in the city of Petersburgh, was 
sufficiently conclusive of the necessity of im- 
posing some restrictions upon the emancipating 
power. He maintained that the clause ought 
to be retained, for the reason that it would tend 
to check this growing evil of free-negrodom in 
the Commonwealth. 

“Mr. Stanard moved to amend the clause, 
by adding thereto the words, ‘unless adequate 
provision shall be made, by such last will and 
testament, for the removal from the State of all 
slaves so emancipated.’ 

“Mr. Claiborne addressed the House again 
in opposition to the clause. He declared that 
if the bill was passed with this objectionable 
feature, in less than five years a proposition 
would be made to enslave the free negro popu- 
lation of the Commonwealth. If this would 
not bring us into contempt among our fellow- 
men, the day was not distant when such meas- 
ures will be sanctioned as would produce that 
result. He concluded with a strong appeal in 
opposition to the retention of this.clause.” 

The vote was at last taken, and resulted— 
yeas 34, nays 52. So the House resolved to 
retain the clause. An amendment was agreed 
to, as follows: “Unless adequate provion shall 
be made by such last will and testament for the 
removal from the State of all slaves so emanci- 
pated, within twelve months after the death of 
the testator.” 

“Mr. Garnett then offered the following 
amendment: 

“«No provision shall be considered adequate, 
which is less than $ for such slave emanci- 
pated, and no emancipation shall be made to 
take effect in futuro.’ 

“This amendment was adopted ; whereupon, 

“Mr. Garnett moved to fill the blank with 
$250. 

“Mr, Craddock moved to fill the blank with 
$50, and Mr. Claybrook moved to fill with 
$100. 

“Before the question was taken upon any of 
these amendments, the bill and amendments 
were laid on the table, and made the special 
order for another day.” 

It seems evident that the triumph of the 
Slave Power in Federal affairs, only embold- 
ens and stimulates it to increased passion in the 
States where it is supreme. 








POLITICAL ITEMS. 


Tue Pennsytvanta Democratic State Con- 
ventioN.—Harrisburg, March 4.—The Penn- 
sylvania Democratic State Convention assem- 
bled at three o’clock this afternoon. 

The Committee on Organization reported 
Hendrick B. Wright for President, with twenty 
Vice Presidents and thirteen Secretaries. 

The roll was called, and members expressed 
their preferences in regard to the candidate for 
the Presidency, with the following result: Bu- 
chanan 126, Dallas 5, and one for the nominee 
of the National Convention. 

On motion, a committee was appointed to re- 
port the names of fifty-four Representative and 
four Senatorial delegates from the State at 
large, and two representatives from each Con- 
gressional district to the National Convention, 
and also the names of electors. 


Resolutions were adopted, in substance, 9s 
follows : 


“Strongly for the Union; deprecating the 
agitation of Slavery; endorsing the Kansas- 
Nebraska act, and the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise; and denouncing FreeSoilism and 
Know Nothingism. 

“The Convention then voted for a Canal Com- 
missioner. George Scott, of Columbia, was 
nominated. Jacob Fry was nominated for Au- 
ditor General on the fifth ballot. Timothy Ives 
for Surveyor General.” 


Cuicaco Exectiox.—Chicago, March 5.— 
Mr. Dyer, the Democratic candidate for Mayor, 
was elected at our city election yesterday, by 
four hundred majority. The vote was two thou- 
sand larger than at any previous election. The 
Common Council will consist of four Republi- 
cans and five Democrats. 





Reaction against Know Nothingism. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


The following extracts from letters received 
by the Republican Association of this city, will 
be read with interest by the friends of the Re- 
publican movement : 

Detroit, Mich., March 4.—The organization 
of the Republican party of this State has been 
somewhat delayed, for various reasons, among 
which the delay of the organization of the House 
of Representatives is prominent. Since the 
Pittsburgh Convention and other events have 
clearly defined the position of the party, our 
friends have gone to work with good heart, and 
associations are forming in all parts of the 
State. 





Springtown, Hendricks Co., Ind., March 3.— 
February 23d, our organization was duly estab- 
lished, and put into full working order. 

We had forty-eight signers to the Constitution 
at first meeting. Our township formerly con- 
sisted of Whig and Democratic voters. Two 

‘ars ago, “Sam” remodelled their notions of 
rublicanism so thoroughly, that but few 
oldliners” can. now be found. Your plat- 
orm 1, in substance, precisely the same as 
that ou? Sam gave us, except the foreign 


clause; 8c jt is not hard for us to change 
names, 


Lapeer, Mich., March 3.—A circular from the 
“Republican Asswjation ” at Washington was 
received here a few ‘ays since, and, in accord- 
ance with its directicys, we have formed an 
association. We intend to make thorough 
work, and nothing is surer than that the people 
are with us, We shall soon send you funda, for 
information for the people. We regard it aa 
very important that these associations should 
be organized, before men are trained into the 
party traces by the office-holders, and become 
committed, as then it is hard to influence them. 

I have no doubt there: are tens of thousands 
in our country who would join, and remain true 
to the cause, who will be found in the ranks of 
the Border Ruffian party, if let alone till their 
nominetion is made and their agents are all 
at work. As to reading matter, permit me to 
give my testimony. Buta short time since, I 
came to Lapeer to reside, and, if I mistake not, 
but two or three copies of the New York 7'rib- 
une were taken in the town. I went to work 
and got up a club of over 40, and some of the 
subscribers were the most rabid kind of Loco- 
focos. Now Ido not think of one who is not 
heart and soul a Republican. Lintend to double 
the subscription, and I confidently expect the 
same result to follow. 





Ararat, Susquehanna Co., Pa., March 3.— 
The Republicans of this place met, and formed 
an Association, February 25th. The meeting 
was well attended, and those present acted like 
men wide awake and in earnest. A strong res- 
olution was passed, commending the Hon. G. 
A. Grow for his firm and manly support of the 
great principles of Freedom. Cur county is 
strongly Republican. The good cause looks 
encouraging. (rod speed the right. 


Carmel, Hamilton Co., Ind., March 2.—We 
have had but one meeting, and that for organi- 
zation, and have some thirty-five members, and 
a fair prospect akead to carry everything before 
them. * * * There is a wide determina- 
tion to place the General Government in the 
hands of a party who respect the rights of man, 
who love Freedom better than Slavery, and 
Unien more than sectional strife. 


Summerhill, Crawford Co., Pa., Feb. 29.— 
* * This organization is the more gratifying, 
as I observe three of the officers were Old Line 
Democrats, and belong to one of the strongest 
Democratic townships in the county. We 
pledge our county for from ten to fifteen hun- 
dred majority next fall. 





REPUBLICAN ORGANIZATIONS. 


The following Associations have been re- 
ported to the Republican Association of this 
city, as organized, for the week ending March 
10th: 

Boxleytown, Adams co., Ia. 
Pres.; Moses Starbuck, Cor. Sec. 

South Hanover, Jefferson co., Ia. 
Smock, Pres.; James Rankin, See. 

Amo, Hendricks co., Ia. 

Alto, Howard co., Ia. Wm. Morrison, Pres. ; 
Jonathan Pickering, See. 

Springtown, Hendricks co., Ia. Judge W. 
Tomlinson, Pres.; A. V. Coftin, M. D., Cor. Sec. 

Carmel, Hamilton co., Ia. J.H. Kenyon, 
Pres.; J. W. Stanton, Cor. Sec. 

Orland, Cork co., Ill. I’. Dickson, Pres. ; 
Wm. Jackson, Sec. 

Keene, Coshocton co., Ohio. C. C. Ramer, 
Pres.; E. Spooner, Cor. Sec. 

Sicily, Highland co., O. John Ross, Pres. ; 
W. Wall, Sec. 

Beloit, Rock co., Wisconsin. 
Pres.; Dr. J. Craig, Sec. 

Cambridge, Dane co., Wis. 
Pres.; S. M. Richardson, Cor. Sec. 

St. Clair, St. Clair co., Michigan. 
Pres.; H. Whiting, Cor. Sec. 

Lapeer, Michigan. W. Vincent, Cor. Sec. 

Albion, Cathoun co., Mich. M. Hannahs, Pr.; 
S. J. Henderson and J. Williams, Cor. Secs. 

Decorah, Wiuneshick co., Lowa. A. How- 
ell, Pres. ; D. Smith, Cor. Sec. 

Ararat, Susquehanna co., Pa. 
ham, Pres.; KE. D. Tyler, Sec. 

Savoy, Berkshire co., Mass. 
Pres.; W.S. Babbitt, Sec. 

L. CLepuane, Sec. Rep. Ass’n. 
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THE CRIMINAL CHARGE AGAINST THE 
’ NEGROES. 


Return of the Sheriff. 
From the Cincinnati Gazette, March 1. 


The Prosecuting Attorney, Joseph Cox, Esq., 
drew the attention of Judge Carter yesterday 
afternoon to the return of the Sheriff in the 
matter of the four negroes, Margaret, Mary, 
Simon, and Robert Garner, indicted for the 
murder of the negro child. He read the writ 
commanding him to produce the bodies of these 
persons, and the following return of the Sheriff: 


“Hamitton County, Feb. 29. 
“The within-named defendants, Margaret 
Garner, alias Peggy Garner, Simon Garner, 
senior, Robert Garner, alias Simon Garner, 
junior, and Mary Garner, were discharged from 
my custody on the 28th instant, by Humphrey 
H. Leavitt, Judge of the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of Ohio, under 
a writ of habeas corpus, issued from said Court, 
dated February 25, 1856, and to me directed, 
which writ of habeas corpus is hereto attached; 
also the certificate of said Judge, discharging 
said prisoners from my custody. 
“G. Brasuears, Sheriff, 
“ Hamilton Connty, Ohio.” 


After the decision of Judge Leavitt, he (the 
Prosecuting Attorney) issued another capias, 
to which the Sheriff returned that he could not 
find the parties. 

Judge Carter remarked that he had not the 
least hesitation in saying that it was competent 
for the Sheriff of this county, acting on the or- 
der of the Court in the issuing of the capias, to 
have arrested these defendants, no matter what 
may have been their position in reference to 
any other court in the land. Under a Govern- 
ment like this, there is no refuge for crime, and 
the perpetrator can occupy no position which 
would render him irresponsible to the laws 
which regulate the punishment of crime. It 
was therefore competent for the Sheriff to ar- 
rest the parties, though they were before the 
United States Court on a trial as to whether 
they were fugitives from justice. It strack the 
mind of this Court, that, after the issuing of the 
capias by the State Court, it was the duty of 
the United States Court, in all propriety, and 
even under the rules of comity, forthwith to 
have terminated their proceedings, so far as 
the question of the negroes being fugitives 
from justice was concerned, and hand them 
over to answer for the crime committed in the 
mean time. ‘To hold any other doctrine would 
be to say that fugitives from labor were irre- 
sponsible for crime. This would be entirely 
outrageous, to say the least of it. The Sheriff 
was, undoubtedly, bound to obey the writ of 
habeas corpus issued by the United States 
Court. He did so. But the United States 
Judge, in his exceeding wisdom, decided that 
the question of the negroes being fugitives was 
paramount to the charge of murder; and b 
the decision of that Court the Sheriff was 
obliged to deliver the custody of the parties to 
the Marshal of the United States. ith this 





action of the Sheriff no fault could be found ; 
but after he did that, he might have served 
another capias on the parties before they 
reached the limits of the boundary of our 
State ; though, probably, the remarkable expe- 
dition with which they were hurried off to the 
boundary line of another State did not give 








him time to inform himself as to his duty. 
Under the circumstance, that the defendants 
were now without the jurisdiction of the State, 
the Court would suggest to the Prosecuting 
Attorney that he had better get a requisition 
from the Governor of Ohio. 

Mr. Cox said he had sent to the Governor a 
statement of the facts, with a copy of the in- 
dictment, that he might take such action as he 
thought proper. 

Judge Hoadley, in relation to the remark of 
the Court upon the subject of another capias, 
said that he had applied to Judge Leavitt to 
receive a supplemental return, setting up the 
fact, that after the original return was filed, 
the Commissioner had proceeded to decide the 
case, and grant his certificate, and that the claim- 
antshad receivedit. In the application to receive 
the amended return, it was shown an affidavit 
had been made to the Marshal under the ninth 
section of the Fugitive Slave Law, and he urged 
to the United States Judge that this changed 
the state of facts, and rendered it a controversy 
between the private right of the master and 
the right of the State; but Judge Leavitt re- 
fused to receive the supplemental return, though 
his decision covered the proposition therein. 
If a new capias, therefore, had been issued, it 
would have been followed by another order of 
the same kind. Here the subject ended. 

We learn from our exchanges that Governor 
Chase has since made requisition on the Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, for the said colored persons, 
as fugitives from justice. 


Che Rebieto, 
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Plain talk to domestics! Ye. indeed! But 
will they read it? We wish they woma. There 
are many useful things to be learned from these 
few pages. And if they read it, will they prac- 
tice on it? Ay, there’s the rub! But who are 
domestics? The maid servants that, in these 
days, when frugal thrift has lost its charm, and 
labor is so discountenanced, are to be won by 
this plain talk about “begin aright,” “ econo- 
my,” “waste,” “want,” “temper,” and such 
homely words, to listen and enter on a reform, 
that must take us back again into some of the 
old-fashioned ideas of our forefathers, when 
spinning wheels and brooms and pails belong- 
ed also to lady gear and maiden calisthenics. 

las! good lady author, we fear your reward 
for your toil in preparing such a book is a long 
way ahead, and you have spent your strength 
in vain. 

But, in very truth, there is a great deal of 
good sense, sound and solid instruction, in this 
book. Domestics may read it with profit; and 
so may those to whom they yield their services, 
and whose comfort, as well as that of their do- 
mestics, so much depends on a suitable respect 
for each other. The author has gone much 
into details which housekeepers and the female 
portion of our readers will best understand. 
There are numerous sketches of characters, 
where the traits and incidents are probably 
drawn from the life; and some of these are 
merked with no little humor, as different na- 
tionalities furnish their peculiarities of dialect, 
and modes of thought and conduct, to make up 
the varied scenes. 

Good counsels, too, are there in home mat- 
ters. The author, in her preface, tells us “she 
is not old,” and, being “a wife and a mother”— 
‘having from her girlhood shared the cares 
of housekeeping with an invalid mother, and 
kept house herself since her marriage, being a 
young New England matron—a ‘ Yankee,’ if 
you please”’—she “considers herself at about 
the right age, and as having the degree of ex- 
perience which should enable her to speak, ad- 
visedly, candidly, and acceptably, concerning 
the duties and relations of servants, with whom 
she has had much to do.” 

There, reader, what better chance do you 
want than that? Get the book, women of 
America, and men, too, and read it, and take 
notice, and learn. We have done our duty in 
pointing it out to you. It will be your fault 
now, if you shut your ears to its counsels. s. 





THE ScHoots oF CrncrNNaTI AND ITs VictnNtry. 
P. Foote. Cincinnati: C, F. Bradley & Co. 


By John 
1855. 

“These are my jewels!” said the Roman 
matron, Cornelia, pointing to her noble boys, 
the Gracchi, on their return from school, as 
hor answer to her fashionabie visiter, who, after 
the display of her own personal decorations, 
with a feminine curiosity asked for a sight of 
her friend’s most valued gems. V/e can fancy 
the dilated form, the sparkling eye, the swelling 
cheek, flashed with a noble pride, while in the 
almost imperceptible curl of the lip there lurked 
a rising feeling of scorn at the thought of the 
comparison, with which that mother turned to 
study the countenance of the weaker-minded 
member of her sisterhood. It was a triumph- 
ant vindication of her claim to high honor and 
veneration. Like her, as it were, the Queen 
City of the West, known everywhere for her 
enterprise and magnificence, presenting, by 
one of her citizens, her schools, where are 
gathered, as her choicest ornameats, her sons 
and daughters, growing up for life and influ- 
ence, may proudly say—‘These are my jew- 
els.” 

Under twenty-eight different heads, this vol- 
ume gives a full account of the various institu- 
tions of science and learning, from the colleze 
the professional schools, high schools, the lite- 
rary societies, asylums, public and* private 
academies, to the Sunday-schools, schools for 
colored pupils, and all the varieties of the 
common school to be found within the precincts 
of that growing city. ‘Tuere are also five illus- 
trations; two of them of high schools; one, of the 
medical college of Ohio; another, of the interior 
of the Cincinnati Gbservatory; and a portrait of 
Nathan Guilford, Esq., known as the author of 
the Common School System of Ohio. Had we 
room we should like to draw out some details 
from this book for our readers, but it is one of 
those works which can only be estimated as it 


VOL. X, 


ises, and hence may dissent from his Conely 
sions; for it would be strange indeed, if he j;, 
all other men, did not fall into mistakeg, 
opponents, however, must respect his ear 
seriousness of manner, and the solid sho 
least, which the fortress they attack, while hy 
is its defender, offers to their view. The presen: 
volume discusses, but most reverently, theme, 
of high import, and those on which thera ig , 
heaven-wide difference between belief and dis. 
belief. The work, too, is suggestive—a Charap, 
teristic of a book, by a man who thinks and 
wishes his readers to think. While he main. 
tains what we believe to be the scriptural ihe 
of good and evil angels, satanic agency and . 
fluences, of demoniacs, &c., he at the ies 
time rebukes the foolish ideas which have hewn 
broached and believed, and that no doubt ; 
still, to some extent, superstitiously maint 
of compacts with the devil and eyil Spirits ip 
very person, at the present day. The Subjecs 
of temptation of our Saviour, which of eo... 
has its peculiar characteristics, and of hi. ; : 
lowers, is ably treated. There is a deep sunken 
ness of appeal in the few words which, jy pass 
ing, on almost every page, he directly or ina. 
rectly brings home to the conscience: «)) 
though but a small volume, it has the condeuns 
power which many larger ones cannot boast af 
One word, however, to our good friends, the 
publishers; and we entreat them to throw in 
least one or two blank leaves between the inie: 
or end of every book, and’ the advertising lis 
It is quite an eye-sore in 2 good book to see 
such @ proximity to the mental, of the 
commercial, however useful for trade it may be 
to affix such catalogues to their books. 
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Sicmea tet iy ah 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers, Po; 
“ay & Ballantyne, Washington, D.C 

We have sonotimes been ready to ask ou: 
selves the question, 1145 the 
Chalmers fallen on any or his associates of the 
Free Church of Scotland? Litas there } 
an Elisha to succeed to that Wlijah whose g.,;, 
bore him upward, as on the chariot sent, hin 
from God? And we gay not 2 double pox 
but has an equal portion to his glorious gi 
been given some other who now leads, as jp 
once did, the devoted and selfsacrificing » 


the Rev. Thomas Guthrie. 


mantle of Dr. 


ee) 





vants of his Lord, in founding a new aud [a 
formed Kirk in the land of John Knox and 

Rutherford? We know of none: and yet, fro 
time to time new names meet our eye, and wi 


among us of products of minds of rare exe 
lence, if we may be allowed to estimate the 
by the sterling qualities with which they enric 
their writings. 


the issue of this book, we have seen him tern 
ed the greatest and most eloquent living preach 
er of Scotland. The title of his book is ov 
of promise. 
the Old Testament, as it is developed by on 
and another, who from the fuller light of ¢! 
Christian dispensation can see and rejcice j 


perceive the symmetry of the whole, that, 
time rolls on, will stand forth in all its majestis 
and before unimagined proportions. he ste: 
old prophet, in whom we have often noted the 
seer of visions of wondrous grandeur—thos 
“living creatures,” those wheels of mysterio 

involutions, those cherubim, and the whole ¢ 
that imagery which awe us, and make us hold 
our breath to let them pass, so graphic is the 
description. Izekiel here comes to us, too, a: 
a messenger of God, with the “ glad tidings” 
that after ages heard pealing down from heaven 
on the plains of Bethlehem, and pouring forth 
from thence by Apostles and the Church o! 
Christ to every land. We are much pleased 
with Dr. Guthrie’s mode of handling his sub 
ject. 
practical. 





He mingles finely the doctrinal with the 
He is a man earnest for the trath, 
Ile knows how to probe the conscience, and 
make bare the guilt and turpitude of sinful 
mai. 
the old sore, while he leaves poison still envei 


He lays no flatiering unction to heal up 


oming there. He has no words of peace, peace, 
when there can be no peace ; but is ever realy 
with the true balm of Gilead, when, and not 
till then, it can do good. 
not critical expositions. 

urgent applications of Bible truths to the pres 
ent wants of dying men. 
seeking for them, admirable illustrations seem 
to present themselves unbidden, and enliven 
every page. It is a book, from which, as you 
turn over the leaves, it would be easy to ex 


His discourses are 


They are downright, 


Without any evident 


tract numberless passages, which, thus culled, 
would form a rich collection of thoughts, a 
often marked with much freshiiess and simp! 
beauty of language. We hope this book wi 
have a wide circulation. It deserves it, aul 
| the trophies which through it the author may 
bear up to the throne of the great Judge 0! 
All, as it becomes more and more known, ca 
not be few. 
as well as he writes, they who enjoy Dr. Guth 


If he preaches in every respect 


rie’s ministrations are a favored people. §. 





OBITUARY. 


Died in this city, of pueumonia, on the 28th 
ultimo, Hon. Oxstow Perers, Judge of the 
16th Judicial Cirenit of the State of Illinois, 
aged about 51 years. He was born in West: 
borough, Massachusetts, and a graduate 0! 
Brown University in 1825. The writer of this 
article was class-mate and room-mate wil! 
young Peters, and knew him as a hard studen', 
blessed with unusual powers of intellect au! 
habits of close application. These habits be 
has carried with him through his whole lil’ 

To these he was indebted for his large acquit 

ments. For it is but a simple act of justice 10 
say that there is no subject that he could 
converse on with ability and fluency. lime 
diately after graduating, he became a student 
at law, and attended law lectures at Northamp: 





deserves by a careful perusal. We are glad to 
have seen it, to know so much, and with such 
particularity, of the progress and prospects of 
education in such a point of influence for the 
West as Cincinnati is and must ever be. The 
account is wel! prepared, the book is published 
in a neat style, and the amount of information 
on collateral subjects, which is theawn in most 
naturally, adds yet further to its value. The 
author’s plan has not embraced so much sta- 
tistical information as we could wish, but the 
book we suppose was meant more especially 
for those who had at hand those sources of 
knowledge. His aim seems to be to impress 
on his fellow-citizens the value and importance 
of their privileges, and to stimulate them to an 
earnest pursuit and improvement of the means 
thus afforded them for higher advancement. 
We hope this noble object will be attained, 
and so precious a birthright, with still increas- 
ing splendor, will be handed down by the pres- 
ent recipients to many a coming generation, 
not only for the weal of that city, or that State, 
but to benefit, in its wider influence, our whole 
country, and even the world. s. 





A View or THe ScrirrurE Revetations respecting Good 
and Evil Angels. By Richard Whately, D. D., &c. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. For sale by Tay- 
lor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 

Who ever heard of a book, not worth the 
reading, by Archbishop Whately? If there be 
such, we have yet toseeit. A master of logic, 
he reasons cal.ialy and forcibly. His language 
is ever clear and compact, his illustrations apt, 
and his quotations of proof texts show that the 
word of God*is a subject of familiar study to 
him, All may not agree with him in his prem- 








ton, in company with him who is now President 
of the United States. In 1837, he moved! 
Peoria, Illinois, where he resided till the tim 
of his death; which occurred while o 4! “ 
to the South, in search of improved he 
His health had been im pan vd by long ani se 
vere mental ‘abors ou the bench. 
Judge Peters had earned a high a 
as a lawyer, and was well known throuzio 
his adopted State; and when he was yee 
Judge, he was found fully equal to the -_ 
of his new position, all of which were execu!" 
with great ability. . 
He leaves a wife and three sons and - 
daughters to mourn his loss. The Sench a 
the Bar of Illinois will not soon forget the iln- 
minating influence of a high order of intellect, 
well trained in classical and legal knowledg’ 
As the husband and as the father of a famnils; 
he was all that the pure milk of human kindness 
could make a man. As a neighbor, he ¥” 
kind to the poor, and just and equitable to . 
A bright light has been suddenly extingu's = 
And although the pen and the tongue are wi 
still, the influences and impulses he has alreo 
given, like the wave from the falling shore, 23 
travel on to theshores of the distant ae 
and many a heart shall rise up and call hit 
blessed. L, Ds bs 
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ConGREssIONAL CoMMITTEE ON Einctioss 
Washington, March 10.—The Committee ” 
Elections have prepared a report on the m> 
of the contested seat of the eighth Congress! 4 
district of Illinois. The report declares : ‘ 
the member from that district was not 


elected, and that the seat is vacant. 





“York 0- 
Coup Weatuer—New York, March 10. 


The weather is extremely cold. This — 
the thermometer was seven degrees sate <t 

Boston, March 10.—The thermometer a oo. 
rise this morning was down to zero In t gh 
At White River Junction, at the same 


the thermometer was 26 degrees below z0ro . 





are permitted to hail the first appetanc. 


Dr. Guthrie is one of these. 
twtr . 

We have never before had our atiention calle! 
to his name or his authorship; though, since 


The latent spirit of the New jy 


what broke but dimly on the earnest gaze o! 
patriarchs and prophets, helps us better to 
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Tuesday, March 
HOUSE: 
The House rejected the « 
ation bill, on account main! 
a clause proposing to aboli: 
rine hospital system, for tl 
and disabled seamen, and gj 
of the Treasury the discre 
tracts for their treatment. 
louse passed the bill with 
feature stricken out of it, rete 
ation of $150,000 for the re 
abled seamen. 














Wednesday, Marc/ 
SENAT! 

Mr. Crittenden presented 
Legislature of ; Kentucky, | 
duty of the United States, ij 
with foreign countries, to 
staple of tobacco is placed é 
with the other agricultu 
common country. 

Mr. Hunter, from the Con 
reported a bill making appr 
fications, &c. 

On motion by Mr. Brov 

Resolved, That the Com: 
Buildings be instructed to 
to the Senate at what price 
to private individuals withi 
its, can be purchased, viz: 
north gate of the Capitol 
ware avenuc to its interse) 
north ; thence along B s 
north; along Third stres 
with B street sovth ; alony 
Jersey avenue, and along 
south gate of the Capitol. 
case where he may think t 
ceasive, he shall note the a 
eesg in his report. 

\etitenden’s rou! 
rit ot Me . len’s ‘ 
Among those who signalived 
position to it, were Megar 
Stuart of Michigan, who to 
the States have aright to 
tions for the United States » 
dition to those Jetermined | 
stitution, The opinion of 
ly was adverse to thi s View 
tion, Shall the resolution oT 
in the affirmative, as foil 

Yeas—Messrs. Adame, A 
Brown, Butler, Cass, © 
Dodge, Durkee, Evans, } 
Foster, Geyer, Hale, ilam 
Hunter, James, Mallory, M, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Seward 
Wade, Wilson, and Yul: 

Nays—Messrs. Clay, Iv: 
of lowa, Pagh, Slidell, St 

The Senate then proce: 
tion of the special order, 
print 10,000 extra copis 
the President of the Unite 
panying documents, in: 
formation in relation to 
Kansas. 

Mr. Butler rose and ad 
length, with all that earn: 

80 pre-eminently charact: 
the character of Gener: 
imputations cast upon hin 
debate, and contending t} 
citizen of Missouri, so { 
lence, had done all in hi 
discord, and prevent blo 

A discussion of a per 
up, led off by Mr. Touce: 
being understood, in the « 
to cast imputations on t 
tors, was answered it sev 
Hale, Wilson, and Sewi 
joining, disclaimed all int: 
feelings of any Senator. 

; HOL 

Mr. Hickman, of Penns 
same committee to which 
ed the resolution, reported 
authority to send for pers: 
Kansas contested election 
the substitute offered thers 
Indiana, for the appointu 
to proceed to that Territory, 
taking depositions in the pre: 
tions to report the reasons 
authority is asked by the cou 
areport thereon; which wa 

The report is exceedi 
commences by representiny 
oa the part of Governor 
Legislature which passed 1} 
the provisions of which ( 
chosen, was imposed upo 
Territory by a foreign invad 
upon the Government, ani! 
ever since, and that the yx 
subjugated state. It then « 
the following questions: 

1. The necessity of ha 
of the facts in dispute. 

_ 2. The effect of the act 
in issuing certificates of el: 
the Legislature, 

3. Whether the evidenc: 
can be had satisfactorily i 

Upon the first point it is 1 
of affairs there has excited 
whole people of the Union: | 
of Presidential message and 
that the sovereign States | 
tions of the Union have 
priety of an interference by 1 
the question to be settled is, 
power has seized upon the 
erns it by a strong hand; t! 
volves the existence of svi! 
that it cannot be settled by 
Sertions and denials, but 0: 

Upon the second point i 
people of the Territory ca: 
by what Governor Reeder di 
the people are now contesti: 
him ; and that even if this 
Congress could and should 
reasonable. doubt exists as 
W hitfield to a seat. 
ine ated point it arg 

e depositions woul 
the President regards the pr 
there as necessary to presi 
ao of the commissi: 

gerent parties face to 
ostilities; that it would }). 
y erphednarse testimony o 
ssloners would | 

Serve peace, 
lt the course of the arzun 
de the fa that on 
{diet, while he ad ataee 
alleved | Aansas the s 

5°" ve he reduced to a s' 
& foreign power, ’nt that pe 
known, and murder ana = 
the almost daily record of 4; 

The report is signed by 
of Maine, Watson of Ohio 
ae Hickman of Penns; 
wana, and Bingham of ( 
resolution: 7 > “lew! 


re pines, That the Com) 
th Contested election cas; 
ansas, be and are he 
Send for pe 
Witnesses upon i 
ve ste or affir 
“xpressing the views of th 
=: which he read { 
a report is also very yo| 
pe — Mr. Reeder’s Sale 
of Ey Seems to he to devoly 
€ctions and on the Hor 


the validit: 
ty of the Territori: 
Mr. Whitfiela Roe aay r 
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aW were not themselves ® 
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prec ot to the House, and 

Hea of a dangerous te: 
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THIRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS. 


First Session. 


Tuesday, March 4, 1856. 
HOUSE. 

The House rejected the deficiency appropri- 
ation bill, on account mainly of its containing 
q clause proposing to abolish the present ma- 
rine hospital system, for the care of the sick 
gnd disabled seamen, and giving the Secretary 
of the Treasury the discretion to make con- 
tracts for their treatment. Subsequently the 
House passed the bill with this objectionable 
feature stricken out of it, retaining the appropri- 
ation of $150,000 for the relief of sick and dis- 
abled seamen. 





Wednesday, March 5, 1856. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Crittenden presented resolutions of the 
Legislature of Kentucky, insisting upon the 
juty of the U nited States, in all future treaties 
with foreign countries, to see that the great 
staple of tobacco is placed on an equal footing 
with the other agricultural interests of our 
common country. ; ‘ 

Mr. [funter, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported a bill making appropriations for forti- 
fications, &e. 

On motion by Mr. Brown, ; 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings be instructed to inquire and report 
«o the Senate at what price the lots belonging 
to private individuals within the following lim- 
can be purchased, viz: commencing at the 
Capitol and following Dela- ! 
ware avenue to its intersection with B street 
north ; thence along B street to Third street | 
north; along Third street to its intersection | 
with B street south ; along said street to New | 
Jersey avenue, and along said avenue to the 
south gate of the Capitol. And that in each 


ease where he may think the sum asked is ex- | 


ils, 


north gate of the 





cessive, he shall note the amount of such ex- | 


cogs in his report. 
Mr. Oetrienden’s 
Yteks ot 


rosvlution, affirming the | 
Mr P--..vull to his’ seat, came up. ; 
Among those who signalized themselves »y Op: | 
position to it, were Messrs. Pugh of Uhio, and 
Stuart of Michigan, who took ¢ehe ground that 
the States have a right to prescribe qualifica- 
tions for the United States Senatorship, in ad- | 
dition to those determined by the Federal Con- 
stitution. The opinion ol the Senate general- 
iy was awlverse to this view; and on the ques- 
tion, Shall the resolution pass? it was decided 
in the afliemative, as follows : . 
Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Bell, Bright, 
Brown, Butler, Cass, Collamer, Crittenden, 
Dodge, Durkee, Evans, Nessenden, Fish, loot, 
Foster, Geyer, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, Houston, 
Hunter, James, Mallory, Mason, Pearee, Reid, | 
Yusk, Sebastian, Seward, Sumner, ‘Toucey, 
Wade, Wilson, and Yulee-—35, 
Vayvs—Messrs. Clay, Iverson, Johnson, Joves | 








of lowa, Pagh, Slidell, Stuart, and Weller—8. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the special order, being the motion to 
print 10,000 extra copies of the message of | 
the President of the United States and accom- 
panying documents, in answer to a call for in- 
formation in relation to the disturbances in | 
Kansas. 

Mr. Butler rose and addressed the Senate at 
length, with all that earnestness and zeal which 
9 preeminently characterize him, defending 
the character of General Atchison from all the 
impatations cast upon him in the course of the 
debate, and contending that this distinguished 
citizen of Missouri, so far frora promoting vio- 
lence, had done all in bis power to allay angry 
liscord, and prevent bloodshed. 











ists 
Adiscussion of a personal character sprung 
ip, led off by Mr. Toucey, of Connecticut, who 
joing understood, in the course of his remarks, 
) cast imputations on the Republican Sena- 
tors, was answered in severe terms by Messrs. 
Hale, Wilson, and Seward. Mr, Toucey, re- 
joining, disclaimed allintention of wounding the 
feelings of any Senator. 
HOUSE. 

Mr. Hickman, of Pennsylvania, from the 
same committee to which had been recommit- 
ed the resolution, reported therefrom, asking 
authority to send for persons and papers in the 
Kansas contested election case, together with 
the substitute offered therefor by Mr. Dunn, of 
Indiana, for the appointment of a commission 
to proceed to that Territory, for the purpose of 
taking depositions in the premises, with instruc- 
tions to report the reasons upon which such 
authority is asked by the commitiee, submitted 
a report thereon; which was read. 

The report is exceedingly voluminous. It 
commences by representing that the allegation 
on the part of Governor Reeder is, that the 
Legislature which passed the election law under 
the provisions of which General Whitfield was 
chosen, was imposed upon the people of the 
Territory by a fureign invading force, who seized 
upon the Government, and have exercised it 
ever since, and that the people there are in a 
subjugated state. It then discusses at length 
the following questions: : says 

1. The necessity of having an investigation 
of the facts in dispute. 

2, Phe effect of the act of Governor Reeder 
vissuing certificates of election to a portion of 
lhe Legislature, 

3. Whether the evidence to establish the facts 
can be had satisfactorily by dapositions. 

Upon the first point it is urged that the state 
of atfuirs there has excited the feelings of the 
whole people of the Union; that it is the theme 
of Presidential message and proclamation; and 
that the sovereign States in the different por- 
tions of the Union have considered the pro- 
priety of an interference by men and arms; that 
the question to be settled is, whether a military 
power has seized upon the Territory, and gov- 
erns it by a strong hand; that this question in- 
volves the existence of self-government; and 
that it cannot be settled by groping among as- 
sertions and denials, but only by facts proven. 

Upon the second point it contends that the 
people of the Territory cannot be prejudiced 
by what Governor Reeder did as Governor; that 
the people are now contesting the seat through 
him; and that even if this were not so, still 
Congress could and should investigate it, if a 
reasonable doubt exists as to the right of Mr. 
Whitfield to a seat. 

_ Upon the third point it argues that @ commis- 
sion to take depositions would be fruitless ; that 
the President regards the presence of the army 
there ag necessary to preserve peace, and the 
execution of the commission would bring the 
belligerent parties face to face, and incite to 
hostilities; that it would be equivalent to an 
elfort to obtain testimony on a battle-field, and 
that commissioners would be powerless to pre- 
serve peace, 

In the course of the argument, the committee 
allude to the fact that ordinarily in despotisms, 
“heir subjects enjoy some degree of peace and 
— while in Kansas the settlers are not only 
rd) ‘° he reduced to a state of vassalage to 
» lorelgn power, wut that personal safety is un- 


kno f ‘ i 
- own, and murder ana outrage are said to be 
the almoxt daily record of its histor 


The report is signed by Mesar,; Washburn 
of Maine, Watson of Ohio, Spinner or New 
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morrow at one o’clock, and that both the reports 
be printed. : 
After some discussion, the motion was adopt- 


The President’s message was then taken up 
in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, address- 
ed the Committee on the subject of affairs in 
the Territory of Kansas. He reviewed the 
grievances of the people of Kansas, and con- 
demned the laws in relation to Slavery passed 
by the Territorial Legislature. He hoped Con- 
gress would xemove these odious enactments, 
and secure to the people the exercise of their 
rights and privileges. The repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, from its inception, was a 
conspiracy against Freedom, and the whole ob- 
ject of the Kansas and Nebraska measure was 
to supplant free labor and free institutions, in 
the former Territory, by slave labor and slave 
institutions. He earnestly argued against the 
extension of Slavery. F 

Mr. Cadwalader, of Pennsylvania, replied to 
his colleague, and defended the principles of 
the Kansas and Nebraska act. 

Mr. Brenton, of Indiana, then obtained the 
floor. 

The pension bill was taken, up and laid aside 
to be reported to the House, as was also the 
military academy appropriation bill, 

The Committe rose, and the House adjourn- 
ed. 


Thursday, March 6, 1856. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Douglas made an explanation in regard 
to the report of the Committee on Territories 
on Kansas affairs. It was not yet prepared. 
When prepared, it would be read in open com- 
mittee. There had been perfect freedom of 
communication between himself and Mr. Colla- 
mer, in regard to the facts of the report. 1 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, introduced a bill 
for the construction of a railroad to the Pacific. 

The bill »#king appropriations for fortifica- 
tions and defences, amounting to nearly three 
millions of dollars, a sum estimated as amply 
sufficient, was taken up, briefly discussed, and 
passed. 

Mr. Sumner called up a resolution, previously 
submitted by him, in relation to the Sound 
dues. He addressed the Senate at considerable 
length, going into a constitutional argument to 
prove that the President had transcended his 
powers in giving notice to Denmark that the 
treaty was abrogated. 

A long discussion ensued, in which Messrs. 
Mason, Seward, Fessenden, Toucey, Cass, Col- 
amer, Stuart, Crittenden, and others, participa- 
ted, when the resolution was modified at the 
suggestion of Mr. Mason, and accepted by Mr. 
Sumner, by striking out the following: “ Such 
legislation be not necessary forthwith, in order 
to supply a defect in the notice of the purpose 
of the United States to abrogate the said treaty, 
which the President has undertaken to give 
to Denmark without the authority of an act of 
Congress, and in disregard of the function of 
the House of Representatives in the abrogation 
of all existing laws,” so that it would read, “to 
consider whether there be any defect in the no- 
tice which has been given, which such legisla- 
tion may be necessary to remedy ;” in which 
shape it was adopted. 

And ata late hour the Senate adjourned to 
Monday. 2 

HOUSE. 

The House passed the two appropriation 
bills reported yesterday from the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

The Speaker stated that the regular order 
of business was the consideration of the follow- 
ing resolution, reported yesterday from the 
Committee of Elections : 

Resolved, That the Committee of Elections, 
in the contested election case from the Territo- 
ry of Kansas, be and are hereby empowered to 
send fur persons and papers, and to examine 
witnesses upon oath or affirmation. 

Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, being entitled 
to the floor, at the request of Mr. Phelps, of 
Missouri, moved to recommit the report of the 
Committee of Elections on the subject under 
consideration, with instructions. 

Mr. Boyce then proceeded to discuss the 
question. It seemed to him that a great deal 
of irrelevant matter had been introduced into 
the report of the majority. The specific sub- 
ject before the committee was as to the partic- 
ular mode in which testimony should be taken 
in 1eference to this contested election case; but, 
instead of strictly confining themselves to this 
point, they had gone into a general recital of 
all the events which had occurred in the Terri- 
tory of Kansas. The effect of this, although it 
might not be the purpose of the committee, 
was to still more inflame the public mind upon 
this agitating question. He should not avail 
himself of the example of the majority of the 
committee, but should confine himself to the 
question before them in its naked proportions. 

It seemed to him that the committee had en- 
tirely overrated the difficulties in the way of 
taking evidence in this case in the Territory of 
Kansas. They had given undue confidence to 
rumor; and he had no idea that the taking of 
tegtimony in that Territory would be attended 
with the disastrous results that the majority 
imagined. 

He did not think that the reasons presented 
by the majority for the adoption of the resola- 
tion were sufficient to justify its adoption. If 
the question was this, or no other mode, there 
might be some reason in the request of the 
committee; but exch was not the case. The 
question was between the old-established mode 
and the new and almost unprecedented one pro- 
posed by the committee, 

If the resolution should be adopted, the wit- 
nesses that would be brought here would be 
willing witnesses—in the language of the law, 
“swift witnesses.” These were the men whom 
they did not wish to hear. They desired to 
take testimony of men who were in the Terri- 
tory, attending to their own business—men who 
had something else to do, besides running here 
in @ crusade to give evidence. It would be un- 
wise to depart from the principles‘and mode of 
investigation pointed out in the lay relating to 
contested elections. z 

He then replied to the objections which had 
been urged against the validity of the Jaw un- 
der which Mr. Whitfield claimed his seat, main- 
taining the right of that gentleman. He was 
glad that the report of the majority contained 
nothing which seemed to recommend that Gov. 
Reeder should have the seat. This indicated 
a sense of justice on the part of the majority, 
wnich he would be astonished to see wanting, 
and showed thai, howeyer party feeling might 
inflame the mird, yet there was a pcint at 
which good men would pause. Gov. Reeder 
had not been elected by virtue of any law, and 
therefore was not entitled to the seat claimed 
by him. 

Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, supported the reso- 
lution, declaring that he did so because he 
would have the law vindicated, and would go 
as far as any man in support and maintenance 
of its supremacy. The committee, in making 
this request, merely desired to elicit the truth, 
which could wrong no man. This was demand- 





York, Hickman of Pennsylyania, Colfax ‘or 


Indiana, and Bingham of Ohio, and concludes 
J Surin Minn ho adoptivu of the following 
resolution: 


_ Resolved, That the Committee of } 
in the contested election case from 
of Kansas, be and are hereby empowered to 
send for persons and papers, and to examine 
witnesses upon Oath or affirmation. 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, submitted a report 
expressing the views of the minority of the 
committee ; which he read to the House, 
; This report is also very voluminous. It main- 

1ins that Mr. Reeder’s sole object in his appli- 
‘ion seems to be to devolve on the Committee 
of Elections and on the House the in uiry into 
_ boas of the Territorial law sole which 
- hitfield was elected; and this hinges on 
‘he ground that the members who passed that 
aw were not themselves properly elected and 
returned. It is to establish this that Mr. Reed- 
*t wishes to send for persons and papers, ma- 
king the House not only the judge of the cuali. 
ficatious and returns of its own endees but 
tlso of the members of Territorial and State 
ep iares, which of course follows. This 
hoe be assuming a position not properly per- 

ining to the House, and would establish 

~~ of a dangerous tendency. r 
Pe = House conclude that the examination 
F mae ne in the opinion of the minority 
ponte be the better attained by sending 
Pp “pos to Kansas, totake such testimony 
the rab pertinent and competent; whereas 
Fc che vr Persons and papers would occg- 
ela, , i : 

"pene ae ¥) inconvenience, and trouble, if 
; tly impracticable 

his report is signed b Mes: 

ieorgia, Oliver of i y Messra. Stephens of 

hana issouri, and Smith of Ala- 
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tideration of the wore that the further con- 
Subject be postponed until to- 


ilections, 
the Territory 













ed by the interests of the nation, and the sa- 
Ctvaness of the law, which had been violated. 

It was not Claimed, in the report of the mi- 
nority, that the power asked by the committee 
was not within the discretioi of the House. 
The only question, therefore, was whether such 
a case had been presented as wouid authorize 
such an investigation. It was apparent that 
either Gen, Whitfield or Gov. Reeder was hero 
in violation of the public law of the Territory. 
The most credulous man in the House conid 
not believe that a free and enlightened people 
would so far forget themselves, and the law 
under which they received their protection, 
as to violate it so grossly and flagrantly as to 
hold two elections for Delegate in the same 
month. It could not be disputed that, at each 
of these elections, the vote polled was equal to 
the entire legal vote of the Territory. But 
would any man believe that, after voting for 
Gén. Whitfield, the legal voters went through 
the farce of voting for Gov. Reeder? It must 
be apparent that, in one or the other of these 
elections, the organic law of the Territory had 
been wantonly trampled upon and disregarded. 
And, this being the case, it concerned the peo- 
ple of the land to know it. The question was, 
had the people of Kansas chosen Gen. Whit- 
field, or had they been conquered by an inva- 
ding army, and was (en, Whitfield here with- 
out the consent of the people, in violation of 
the law, and by the act of lawless invaders ? 
It was for the purpose of deciding this ques- 
tion, that the committee asked for power to 
send for persons and papers. 

He proceeded to make out the “ probable 
cause,” in support of the request to send for 
persons and papers, saying that the usurpers, 
assuming to be the Legislature of Kansas, had 
violated the organic law of the Territory. He 
severely criticised their acts in support of Sla- 
' very, which suppressed the utterance even of 











sentiments favorable to Freedom, and, in other 
respects, violated the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. Oliver, of Missouri, then obtained the 
floor, but yielded to a motion that the House 
adjourn. 


Friday, March 7, 1856. 

The Senate did not sit to-day. 

HOUSE. 

The House then resumed the consideration 
of the resolution empowering the Committee 
of Elections, in the contested election case from 
the Territory of Kansas, to send for persons 
and papers, and to examine witnesses upon oath 
or aftirmation. 

Mr. Oliver, of Missouri, a member of the 
Committee of Elections, contended that the 
House could not, with any sort of justification, 
adopt a resolution conferring upon the com- 
mittee the extraordinary power which the ma- 
jority sought to obtain. 

He then referred to the Emigrant Aid Socie- 
ties, whose only object, he declared, was to de- 








feat an ordinary act of Congress by extraordi- 
nary proceedings—by an association of mea 
atti capital. In this connection he contended 
that Governor Reeder, when Governorof Koensas, 
accommodated his movements to the action and 
convenience of those societies, and hv charged 
upon him all the trouble, strife, an¢ bloodshed, 
that had attended the disturbances in Kansas. 

Mr. Cumback, of Indiana, reaarked that the 
gentleman from Missouri hea recently become 
a convert to the Democratic party, and new 
converts were always zetlous to proclaim the 
doctrines they had but fust embraced. 

Mr, Oliver inquired, if the gentleman had 
not become a convert from the Democratic to 
the Republican party ? 

Mr. Cumback. No, sir. When I was con- 
nected with the Democratic party, its doctrine 
was that Congress had the right, and should 
exercise it, to prevent the extension of Slavery 
into free territory; and when it receded from 
that doctrine, I let itslide. I never will go with 
any party, by whatever name, that will not stand 





up for the doctrines of our fathers. 

He denied that men had gone from the North 
merely for the purpose of controlling the insti- 
tutions of Kansas, and without the intention to 
become citizens of that Territory. Some of 
them might have returned, but their intention 
in going to Kansas was to become citizens and 
to make it a free State, because by the legisla- 
tion of our fathers that Territory had, by a 
solemn compact, been guarantied to Freedom 
forever. 

Mr. Cullen, of Delaware, thought that this 
question should be settled with calmness, and 
according to the principles which regulated 
courts. He maintained that the House could 
not impugn the act of the Legislature under 
which General Whitfield had been elected. 
Governor Reeder having decided that the 
members of that Legislature had been duly 
chosen, and having commissioned them, and 
sent a message recognising their acts as legal, 
thei House had no right to open that investiga- 
tion, because they could not go behind the 
record. 

Mr. Walker, of Alabama, contended that 
Governor Reeder and General Whitfield were 
in no legal and technical sense contestants for 
the seat of Delegate from Kansas. Governor 
Reeder did not present himself in the attitude 
of a contestant, and it therefore followed that 
there was no fact in the contest that demanded 
the attention of the House. He also argued to 
prove the validity of the law under which Gen. 
Whitfield had been elected. 

Mr. Crawford, of Georgia, then obtained the 
floor, but yielded to a motion that the House 
adjourn. 

Numerous bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced, and the House then adjourned. 

Monday, March 10, 1856. 
SENATE. 

The bill relating to punishments in the peni- 
tentiary, and the bill for regulating the terms of 
the Circuit Court of the District of Columbia, 
were severally passed. 

The bili reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, appropriating three millions 
of dollars for the purchase of armaments for 
fortifications, and the alteration and manufac- 
ture of small arms, &c., in conformity with the 
special message of the President of the United 
States, was taken up, and ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, as follows : 

Yuas—Messrs. Allen, Bigler, Bright, Cass, 
Clay, Crittenden, Fish, Geyer, Hunter, Iverson, 
Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Mallory, Pugh, Reid, 
Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Toucey, Trumbull, 
Weller, and Yulee—22. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Bell of Tenn., Colla- 
mer, Iessenden, Foot, Hale, Harlan, Houston, 
Seward, Sumner, Wade, and Wilson—12. 

Mr. Bell, of Tennesse, stated that he had voted 
against the bill because it was not specific 
enough in its appropriations, and also because 
he thought there was no such exigency now as 
to require it. 

Mr. Weller was willing to make the bill more 
specific. He did not apprehend war, but while 
the treasury was full, it was well to make prep- 
aration for any emergency which might arise. 

Mr. Seward would vote for the bill, if it was 
amended so as to make definite appropriations 
for specific purposes. 

Mr. Toucey hoped the chairman of the com- 
mittee would move a reconsideration of the vdte 
just taken, in order to make such amendment 
as would meet the wishes of other Senators. 

The vote was then reconsidered, and Mr. 
Weller submitted an amendment making spe- 
cific appropriations, which was agreed to. 

Mr. Hunter then spoke in favor of incréasing 
the national defences. 

Mr. Cass said that England had suffered so 
much in the Russian war, that it was not at all 
unlikely that she might try to retrieve her repu- 
tation by a war o« the Western Hemisphere. He 
addressed the Senate at some length, in relation 
to the aggressions and the audacity of the Eng- 
lish Government, quoting fromthe London Times 
arecent article against this country, and making 
a sarcastic running commentary thereon. 

Mr. G. alluded to the proposition of the British 
Government to refer to arbitration the Central 
American controversy, and said that he did not 
see how such a question could be referred to 


- arbitration. 


Mr. Hale opposed the bill on several grounds. 
He did not believe in the propriety of the national 
armories. He could see no more necessity 
of having the national arms manufactured in 
national machine shops, than of having the 
uniforms for the army made in national tailor’s 
shops. Nor did he admit the necessity of an 
increase of the efliciency of the army at this 
time. 

In order to show the little dependence to be 
placed on foreign newspapers, he read an ex- 
tract from the London Telegraph, which repre- 
sented Seward and Foot as being extremely 
belligerent, and another from La Patrice, Louis 
Napoleon’s organ, which represented Mr. Banks 
asa black man, and said that in his double 
quality of a colored man and an Abolitionist, 
ihe had inspired profound disgust in the South- 
ern members. These extracts caused great 
laughter. ; 

Mr. Iverson defended the bill. He thought 
there was imminent danger of war with Eng- 
land, and did not believe that the administra- 
tion or the American’people were in favor of an 
arbitration of the treaty question. 

Messrs. Bell and Seward defended themselves 
from charges of inconsistency made by Mr. 
Iverson. 

The Senate adjourned, leaving the bill to 
come up to-morrow as untinished business. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, reported the con- 
sulat and diplomatic and the aimy appropria- 
tion bills, 

Mr. Crawford addressed the House to show 
the impropriety of the Committee of Mections 
being empowered to send for persons anj pa- 
pers in the Kansas election case. 

Mr. Crawford argued that Governor Reeder 
represented a revolutionary movement outside 
of the regularly established Government of Kan- 
sas. 

Mr. Campbell, of Pennsylvania, advocated 
the resolution of the committee, accusing those 
on the other side of an intention of stifling such 
an investigation as is necessary to a proper un- 
derstanding of the question. 

Mr. Smith, of Alabama, contended that the 
Committee of Elections have abandoned the is- 
sue raised by Gov. Reeder, and call on the 
House to give them power to contest the iegal- 
ity of the election of every member of the Leg- 
islature of Kansas, thus sheltering their real 
fo pone behind the shadow of one man, who 

ad proved himself an arch agitator. 

Mr. Kunkel advocated the resolution to send 
for per.ons and papers. During his remarks, 
he said, notwithstanding intimidations, emi- 
grants from Bennsylvania will continue to go 
to Kansas. If the time should come when an 





invading force from Missouri shall interfere 


with their rights, it would be proved that they 
would maintain their rights, even to death. 

Mr. Oliver, of Missouri, in behalf of the peo- 
ple of that State, said that if emigrants froin 
the East go to Kansas for the purpose of con- 
trolling the elections, in open defiance of the 
principles of the Nebraska and Kansas bill, 
and prejudicing the institution of Slavery in 
Missouri, strife, contention, and perhaps blood- 
shed, will result. The people of Missouri are 
conscious of their rights, with nerve enough to 
maintain them, 5 

Mr. Kunkel said that in Pennsylvania they 
formed no Emigrant Aid Societies. The peo- 
ple go to Kansas of their own accord, and have 
a right to go. 

Mr. Oliver Was not a society of that kind 
formed here by members of Congress before 
the Kansas bill passed ? 

Mr. Xunkel. I am not here to say whether 
such societies were formed in Massachusetts, 
or elsewhere. 

Mr. Oliver. Does not the gentleman know 
that Massachusetts chartered a company for 
controlling the institutions of Kansas, with a 
capital of five millions of dollars? 

Mr. Kunkel. I know nothing about it. Set- 
tlers are there now, and others are on their way. 
Notwithstanding the violence enacted in Kan- 
sas, freemen are not easily frightened. He 
would tell the gentleman that there were no 
men on earth who will more firmly maintain 
their rights than Pennsylvanians, and sell their 
lives more dearly. He [Mr. Oliver] must not 
involve thera in illegal acts. 

A message was here received from the Presi- 
dent, asking an appropriation of $300,000, foc 
the suppression of hostilities in Oregon. Ad- 
journed, 


GLORIOUS VICTORY. 


Cuerry Creek, Cuatuam Co., N. Y., 
February 20, 1856. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Never has this town obtained so signal and 
triumphant a political victory as the Republi- 
can party obtained yesterday, over the com- 
bined force of the self-styled Democratic and 
American parties. The entire ticket for town 
officers was elected, by an average majority of 
twenty-five—Supervisor, 39; *Town Superin- 
tendent, 42. 

The result is the more satisfactory, in conse- 
quence of the union of the two parties, and the 
boasting of the Know Nothings. We have 
heard from nine towns; seven out of the nine 
have gone Republican—some of them three to 


-one—and that, too, where the Know Nothings 


have formerly triumphed. In the fall election 
of 1854, they (the Know Nothings) carried 
almost every town in the county; and that, too, 
by overwhelming majorities. Last fall, (1855,) 
they and the Republicans were about equally 
divided. We feel that, while we have nothing 
to boast of, we have much to be grateful for; 
and that, while success, in some degree, at- 
tends our efforts in town, county, State, and 
nation, still the great strugyle is yet before us. 
The next fall election will be the trying and 
important time. It was a satisfaction to sce 
some of our most prominent citizens, of the 
old Democratic party, vote and act with us, for 
the first time in twenty-six years. One of the 
most prominent and leading of them remarked, 
on the day that the nomination was made, that 
he was firmly resolved never to vote for a Know 
Nothing. We feel, as we have before express- 
ed, that “documents” are better than argu- 
ments. This change is through the circulation 
of the Era, Tribune, &c. 


Yours, for the truth, J. B. Bancock, 


CHICAGO CITY ELECTION. 


Caicaco, March 6, 1856. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

As the election which was held in this city 
yesterday is regarded as of considerable im- 
portance beyond our limits, I wish to state the 
facts and conclusions pertaining to it, to the 
public, through the National Era. 

The friends of Mr. Douglas declared that the 
political issue should be carried into the char- 
ter election, on this particular occasion, con- 
trary to the usual practice, and the local inter- 
ests. They nominated one Thomas Dyer, for- 
merly a Connecticut clock peddler, as a Demo- 
crat ; but to make the task of electing the more 
easy, with resolutions, declaration of principles, 
publicly keeping the Nebraska issue in the 
background. He was held up only asa Dem- 
ocrat. In opposition to him was called out by 
the voice of the people, without regard to par- 
ty, not as a Republican or Democrat, F. C. 
Sherman, a Democrat of the old school, always, 
up to the present crisis, acting with Douglas. 

The foreign vote of this city is very large, 
probably a majority, and two-thirds of this is 
against Nebraska. Know Nothingism is re- 
ported to be strong, for heretofore, by an art- 
ful alliance or attachment to other influences, 
it has seemed to have carried the day. There 
is really enough of Know Nothingism to con- 
solidate the foreign vote. 

Immediately on Mr. Sherman being called 
out, simultaneously with the representative of 
the Order from this city in Philadelphia mov- 
ing the Douglas plank of the American plat- 
form, his newspaper here, and the Nebraska 
squad in the Councils, brought out the name 
of Sherman, as a Know Nothing candidate, 








“nominated as an American,” for the double 
purpose of making capital ont o? “ebraska, by 
killing him Witn the foreigners, of crowing over 
the victory, if he should happen to be elect- 
ed by Anti-Nebraska votes. That is now the 
ouly way in which this Order can “have a 
name to live,” by getting in a position to shout 
or claim a triumph, whichever side turns up. 
This has been the practice, as witness the 
crowing over the election of Banks, the mouth- 
piece here being purchased to denounce him 
as a renegade, or hail him as a victor, which- 
ever way the cat should jump. 

Yesterday, Dyer was elected—one third of 
the Know Nothings voting for him, and the 
other two thirds silently voting or staying away, 
and rendering no efficient aid at the polls, as 
they had been wont to do, and had been ex- 
pected to do. In consequence of the lack of 
watchfalness and efficiency at the polls, hun- 
dreds of illegal votes were cast. Anti-Nebraska 
foreigners rallied to a man, to defeat the so- 
called Know Nothing candidate ; while Douglas 
Nnow Nothings, now controlling the Chicago 
Councils, voted for Dyer; among the number, 
it is reported beyond dispute, were the editors 
of the Native American paper. So the affilia- 
8 proposed at Philadelphia js working the 
end. 
While reaily there is no occasion for regret 
at the demonstration against Nebraska, we have 
reason to rejoice that Know Nothingism is used 
up. It has over-acted itself, played too openly 
for Slavery, and has at length opened the eyes 
of the blinded and honest multitude that have 
followed its signs. 

You may bet the world, that Chicago is as 
true to Freedom as ever, and if Know Nothing- 
ism vaunts itself again, it will be the Douglas 
platform, not with the intelligent foreign vote, 
ag now, but against it. 

Mr. Sherman received over four thousand 
votes, and an increase of one thousand or fifteen 
hundred over any successful Anti-Nebraska 
candidate. Fifteen hundred illegal votes were 
cast for Dyer, as can be shown by facts, and 
the average of population with the wards where 
the polls were properly protected. A contest 
of the election is proposed. 

On the Nebraska ticket for alderman was one 
of the two oldest Abolition voters of the city, 
of 1840 date, yet true, but standing in this po- 
sition as an anti-Know Nothing. The other of 
the two oldest yoters is said to have been a sup- 
porter of the Dyer ticket. This diyersion was 
a part of the game of triumph, which will be 
made use of to carry grist to the Douglas mill. 
So you see, things were pretty well “ mixed.” 

InsIDER. 











LETTER FROM MR. BLAIR, OF 8ST. LOUIS. 


At the late Pittsburgh Convention, F. P. 
Blais, jr, of Missouri, was named as one of the 
Natioiq] Republican Committee. We ventured 
to doubt whether it was done by his authority 
or with hisapprobation. We find our doubts 
were well fornded. He has addressed a letter 
upon the subjest to the Missouri Democrat, in 
which he says: J am, and ever have been, a 
Democrat of the Jackson and Benton school, 
and I do not intemi to abandon that faith.” 
He is aware that, by tre Democratic test of the 
present day, “Jefferson and the illustrious 
statesmen of every age Of the Republic would 
be excluded from the party which they founded 
and made triumphant.” 

As to the Missouri Compromise, ke says: “ F 
have no hes\iu'jon in avowing that I was op- 
posed to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
and that I am in favor of its restoration.” This 
position he maintained when a candidate for 





the Missouri Legislature, and while a member 
of that body. 

He concludes with the remark that he ex- 
pects to act in political matters with those 
whose sentiments coincide with his own, with- 
ont surrendering the principles or the name of 
a Democrat. 


LOCAL ELECTIONS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Salem, Mass——The Know Nothings are de- 
feated in Salem. Their candidate for Mayor 
received 623 votes, Wm. S. Messervey, the Cit- 
izens’ candidate, 678 ; majority for Messervey, 
55. 

In Amesbury, the Citizens’ Union ticket for 
town officers was elected over the Know Noth- 
ings, by a majority of 125 votes. 

The Portland Advertiser rejoices over the 
elections in Bath, Gorham, Westbrook, South 
Paris, and Windham, all of which have been 
carried by the Republicans. 

In Dorchester, the residence of Gov. Gard- 
ner, the Know Nothings ran a ticket, but the 
Citizens’ independent ticket was chosen by a 
large majority. 

The New Bedford Standard has the follow 
ing reference to election in that city: 

“ Smashed.—The wagon was smashed in this 
city, yesterday, by coming in contact with a 
train containing a majority of our citizens. 
The driver, Mayor Howland, barely escaped 
with his political life. He was, politically, most 
seriously injured, and it is thought by those 
most intelligent as to his case, that he cannot 
survive in a political way for any great length 
of time. But the wagon itself is past repair. 
It is damaged awfully in the body. The at- 
tempt, a short time ago, to Fill-more Pro-Sla- 
veryistn into it than it could possibly bear, has 
literally crushed the old vehicle. 

In Garduer, Monday, the Americans ran a 
separate ticket, and were badly defeated. 

To the Hditor of the Telegraph : 

The Bee claims the town election in Chelsea, 
on Monday last, as an “American victory.” 
The truth of the case is, a public meeting was 
called on Thursday evening last, in which all 
the citizens were invited to participate, and the 
ticket nominated at that meeting was elected. 
Out of the nineteen important oflicers elected, 
siz are known to be “true Republicans.” 

RePuBLicaN, 





—_-—____ 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steamer Baltic, which sailed from Liver- 
pool on the 20th of February, brings no politi- 
cal news of importance. 

The opening of the Peace Conferences at 
Paris remained fixed for Saturday, the 23d of 
February. Baron Brunow had arrived, and is 
reported to have said that Russia is sincerely 
desirous of peace; but that if peace be not 
made without loss of time, if all be not over 
within t} ree weeks or a month from the open- 
ing of th, Conference, serious difficulties might 
interfere with the final settlement of the ques- 
tion. Count Cavour, the Sardinian Plenipo- 
tentiary, arrived on the 5th, accompanied by 
the Marquis Centurione, Secretary of Legation; 
Signor de Nigra, an officer of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of Piedmont; and the Marquis 
Aynard de Cavour, a diplomatic attaché, nephew 
of the Plenipotentiary. Count Buol had ar- 
rived, accompanied by Baron Meysenburg, M. 
de Kletzl, Count Czeceny, Secretary of Lega- 
tion, and by M. Buol and Baron Werner as 
Secretaries. Lord Clarendon was also at Paris, 
accompanied by Messrs. Fane, Spring Rice, 
Vivian, Lister, of the Foreign Department, and 
Ponsonby, his private secretary. Lord Claren- 
don, in company with Lord Cowley, had a pri- 
vate interview with the Emperor immediately 
on arrival. Count Orloff is reported also to 
have arrived in Paris, and Ali Pasha was alone 
wanting to make the Congress complete. , 

The Paris correspondent of the Independance 
Belge says: “ Russia concedes the non-recon- 
struction of Bomarsund, but she desires the 
neutralization of the Isle of Heligoland, and 
wishes, in order to avoid their destruction, that 
the works on the north side of Sebastopol be 
considered as a land fort, the complete ruin of 
the south side of the city having removed all 
that affects its maritime character. As {a 
Nicolaieff, Russia, it is said, does not expect 
that the suppression of this important dock-yard 
(which can be devoted the more exclusively to 
merchant vessels, since it was at Sebastopol 
that the vessels hitherto were armed) will be 
insisted upon. Nicolaieff can no more be con- 
sidered as belonging to the coast of the Blac!; 
Sea, than Rouen, in I’rance, to that of the ocean. 
Besides, the Consuls of the maritime Powers 
would be able to insure a rigorous observance 
of the treaty.” 

‘THE, DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 

Constantinople advices of the %h mention 
that the conferences respecting the Constitu- 
tion of the Danubian Principalities have been 
suspended, in consequence of difficulties which 
have arisen; and it is stated that the question 
will be decided at the Paris Conferences. The 
twenty-one articles, embodying the rights and 
privileges of Christians under the jurisdiction 
of the Porte, will be sent to Paris, in order that 
they may be annexed to the general treaty of 
peace. The following are said, by telegraph, 
to be the heads of this Turkish reform bill, and 
ail have been sanctioned by the Sultan: 

Arr. 1. Maintenance of the hatti-scheriff of 





Gulhaneh. 2. Guaranty of ancient ecclesiasti- 
cal privileges to the Greek 
churches. 2. veprives the 
temporal and judiciel power. 4. Kquality of 
all religions. &. Abolition of persecution or 
punishment on account of change of religion. 
6. Admission of Christfans to State offices. 
7. Introduction of civil tribunals for the Rayahs, 
(Turkish Christians.) 8. The existing ¢ivii 
and criminal laws to be collected into one code 
or digest. {. Code of laws to be promulgated 


and Armenian 
Patriarchate of 


in all the languages used in the Empire. 10. 
Prison reform. 11. Police reform. 12. Re- 


cruiting among the Rayahs, (military service 
to be open to Christians.) 13. Christians may 
receive military honors. 14. Reform of the 
provincial authorities. 15. Right of Franks to 
possess real estate in Turkey. 16. Direct tax- 
ation. 17. Improvement of highways. 18. 
Public budget. 19. Christians to be represent- 
ed in the Council of State. 20, Establishment 
of a credit bank for commerce. 21. Reform 
of the currency. 


THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 





New York, March 8.—The Cunard steamer 
Africa has arrived here, with three days’ later 
dates from England. She brings no intelligence 
of the missing steamer Pacific. 

The arrangements for the Peace Conferences 
at Paris were progressing favorably. Count 
Orloff had arrived, and the Conferences were to 
have opened on the 25th of February, 

Letters from St. Petersburg and Warsaw, in 
the German papers, give reasons for a continu- 
ance of the war, and state that at no point has 
the former energy in the military department 
been abated. 

It is said that the amount of frauds of which 
Mr. Sadlier (who recently committed suicide) 
was guilty was not much short of £1,000,000 
worth of railway shares and mortgages. He 
had also committed crimes of the most diaboli- 
cal description. 

The Rothschilds have taken the whole of the 
new English loan, and the money article in the 
London Daily News of Saturday says: “The 
funding of the new loan by the Rothschilds at 
about 90 produced a fall of 3 per cent. in con- 
sols, although subsequently they partially re- 
covered from this decline, and closed at 91. 
The aggregate subscription for the loan reached 
thirty million pounds.” 

The British Parliamentary proceedings are 
unimportant, and there is nothing of interest 
from France and other parts of Europe. 

A portion of the advanced squadron of the 
Baltic fleet had steamed up, and was ready to 
leave Spithead on the evening of the 22d. 

Later correspondence received from the Cri- 
mea states nothing of interest. In Constanti- 
nople there was great commercial confusion 
and a material decline in prices. 

LIVERPOOL MARKETS. 

Liverpool, Feb. 22.—The Cotton market ig 
quiet. Middling and lower qualities have de- 
clined 1-16. Sales for the week 50,000 bales, 
of which speculators took 7,000 bales. Orleans 
middling 53d.; Orleans, fair 6}d.; Uplands, 
middling 5 10-16d; fair, 6d. Estimated sales 
to-day 7,000 bales; stock in port 430,000 bales; 
American 285,000 bales. 

Breadstuffs have slightly advanced. Flour 
is in improved demand: Western canal, 35s.; 
Ohio, 38s. 6d.; Southern, 36s. 6d. @ 37s. 6d. 
Wheat is firm, with an advance of 2s.; white, 
10s. 6d. @ 11s, 3d.; red, 10s. @ 10s. 6d. Corn 
has adyanced 1s.; mixed, 35s.; yellow and white, 
35s. 6d. 

Pork is quiet. Beef has improved in demand, 
and is seliing at 100s. for Cleveland brands. 
Lard is qeiet at 54s. (@ 55s. Spirits of turpen- 





tine, quiet, at 34s. 6d, Sugars, stiffer. Coffee 
is quiet. 


AFFAIRS IN NEBRASKA—A THIRD VERSION. 


Nepraska Crry, N. T., Feb. 12, 1856. 
To the Editor of the National Era. 


We have just seen two articles, in as many 
numbers of your paper, upon the recent elec- 
tion for Delegate to Congress—one of which 
was undoubtedly written by an ardent partisan 
of Chapman, and the other by a very partial 
friend of Bennett, if not from his dictation ; and 
it would seem that the respective candidates 
could have no cause for complaint, each having 
had an opportunity of setting himself right 
through the Hra. But there ts another party 
that claims now to be heard. 

Early in the campaign, H. P. Bennett was 
announced as the “ People’s Candidate,” by 
the Pro-Slavery party in this city, who did ap- 
peal oa his behalf to all the jealousies existing 
between the two sections of the Territory. 
Pierce’s officials had made themselves odious 
to the greater portion of the People, especially 
those residing south of the Platte river; and 
Bennett proclaimed that Chapman, who was 
then in Ohio, but who was expected to be soon 
here, to become a candidate for Delegate also, 
was in league with the officials at Omaha; and 
these, with a strongly professed opposition to the 
Administration at Washington, he and his 
friends declared were the only issues they de- 
sired to make. 

Now, what is it that has made the Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Pierce so odious to the People 
of the country? Is it not the position which 
it occupies upon the Slavery question? But 
Mr. Bennett’s opposition did not rest upon this, 
nor have we been able to ascertain upon what 
it does rest. He was formerly a Whig, but op- 
posed Scott in the last Presidential campaign, 
and now stands committed to the support of 
General Cass at the coming election. As the 
election neared, the Nebraska City News, Ben- 
nett’s organ at this place, and the editor of 
which is his law partner, made weckly on- 
slaughts upon Chapman, and upon all the peo- 
ple irom Ohio, stigmatizing them as Abolition- 
ists, and every other appellation calculated to 
create a prejudice against them, and called 
upon the People to approve of “ the liberal and 
enlarged views of Douglas &: Co., by rallying 
around Bennett. During this time, the People 
who in the States were identified with the Free 
Soil party, took no part in the contest; and it 
becoming evident that the contest would be a 
close one, and many declaring that they should 
not vote for him until he gave his views openly 
and definitely upon the Slavery question, Mr. 
Bennett was induced to attempt a public expo- 
sition of his position in a speech at this place, 
on the day previous to the election. As to 
whether Nebraska should be a free or slave 
State, he would leave that to the People; but 
intimated that should he take any part in the 
contest when it arose, (for he claimed that that 
was & question which should not by any means 
be brought into the present issue,) he should 
probably favor its becoming free. 

But what does he say upon ¢he great issue, 
the power of Congress concerning Slavery in 
the Territories? See how clearly, expressively, 
and definitely, he defines himself. He says 
that he is opposed to all agitation of the vexed 
question. And why? Because the South has 
always gained by agitation. 

In the mean time, Chapman arrived, and was 
nominated by a Convention at Omaha. He 
disavowed having any preference for Omaha 
and North Platte over Nebraska City and 
South Platte; he openly declared himself a 
Democrat; was in favor of the principles of 
the Nebraska bill, but did not approve of the 
course which the Administration has since ia- 
ken upon the subject; was decidedly in favor 
of a Free State, and warmly sympathized with 
the Free State Party in Kansas; and said he 
could not better or more clearly express his 
views upon the Slavery question than by say- 
ing that he was a Jeeder man to the core. 
This was not satisfactory to the thoroughly 
Anti Slavery men, but many deemed it frank 
and honest, and supported him as the least of 
the two evils; while, on the other hand, some 
supposed that more good would come of one 
who had been a Whig, but who had now dis- 
solved all his old political ties, than of a Dem- 
ocrat, who still had a party in power to cling 
to, and voted accordingly. 

It is true that Bennett received ¢ majority 
over Chapman of thirteen votes; it ig teue that 
several persons residing on the Half-breed tract, 
which the Governor had, in his proclamation, 
declared was not within the jurisdiction of the 
Territory, voted for Bennett; it is true that the 
returns from several of the counties wore iiie- 
gal; and it is no dovbt tris, aiso, that had all 
the itegal vewrns been thrown fout, Bennett 
would still have had a slight majority. 

Chapman is a man of quiet, insinuating 
manners, and a politician by profession. Ben- 
nett is a man of unexceptionable private char- 
acter—a lawyer of ordinery taleats, and has 
held a judgeship in Iowa. 

An effort is now being made by the Bennett 
party to secure the annexation of the southern 
part of Nebraska to Kansas. It may seem to 
the people of the States that this would give 
material aid to the Anti-Slavery people there; 
bué this is a@ mistake. For Anti-Slavery men 
can never gain anything without agitation, Mr. 
Bennett, to the contrary, notwithstanding. I 
verily beliava (hoi, were a vote hz? today in 
South Platte, it wou\4 ragult in favor of Slavery. 
Rut we have many good men here, and have 
started the ball, as you will see by the proceed- 
ings of our first meeting, which we sent you a 
few weeks since. Those proceedings the News, 
the only paper of this city, has refused to pub- 
lish, or even mention, J. H. Kaat. 

E. C. Taytor, 





RePUBLICANISM IN New York.—At the reg- 
ular monthly meeting of the Whig General Com- 
mittee of this city, the 6th instant, an gnimated 
discussion upon the present condition and fu- 
ture prospects of the party took place, and it 
was finally resolved to recommend the imme- 
diate organization of the State Central Commit- 
tee, for the purpose of organizing the State pre- 
paratory to calling a State Convention. It is 
understood that an Address and Resolutions on 
strong conservative grounds, standing aloof 
from any “entangling alliance, and calling on 
all good Whigs to rally upon an independent 
, on pl has been prepared; but as yet no 

efinite action has been taken upon the matter. 

Washington, March 9.—A disgraceful affray 
occurred in the ladies’ parlor of the National 
Hotel this afternoon. A Mr. Stuart, of Louis- 
ville, knocked down Mr. Mahon, a resident of 
Washington, who retaliated by firing a pistol 
at his antagonist. The ball did not take effect, 
and the interference of bystanders prevented 
further difficulty. The matter originated in a 
fancied affront. The lessees of the hotel have 
requested Mr. Stuart, who hoarded at the hotel, 
to withdraw from the house, and have also for- 
hidden Mr. Mahon the privilege of frequenting 
the ladies’ parlor. 


SreampBoat Disaster—Loss oF Lire, &¢.— 
Cincinnati, March 11.—In the collision be- 
tween the steamers Edward Howard and Hen- 
ry Lewis, near Evansville, on Saturday, the 
passengers on the latter were saved by escaping 
through the hurricane deck. Twenty deck pas- 
sengers and the crew were drowned. 

The weather here is intensely cold. The 
snow fell an inch deep on Sunday, 





Exrtoston.—Philadelphia, March 11.—The 
steam turning establishment of Mr. Beck, in 
Master street, was destroyed, by the explosion 
of the boiler. Three persons were killed, two 
of whom were a Mr. Eckart and his son. The 
other is unknown. All the other workmen 
escaped. 





GENERAL AsseMBLY OF Ruope IsLanp.—- 
Providence, March 8.—The General Assembly 
of this State adjourned to-day, after a session 
of eight weeks. The railroad bill was lost be- 
tween the two Houses, 

ocak ge 

From Kawsas.—Louisville, March 8.—A 
telegraphic despatch from Weston, Kansas, says 
that the Free State officers were installed at 
Topeka on the 4th instant. 





OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


Oxygenated Bitters, as a cure for dyspepsia, has no 
equal; while in those many complaints which are sum- 
med up in the general name of weaknesses, growing out of 
an impoverished blood, it bears the palm from all compet- 
itors. * : 

SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 138 Washington street, 
Boston, Proprietors. Sold by their agents everywhere. 


WANTED, 


GENTS to engage in the sale of fine steel engravings, 
including the beauufully illustrated engraving of the 
Lord’s Prayer and Ten Commandments. An active pet- 
son, with only a small capital, cau easily clear ‘from #50 


to $60 per month. Far particulars, address 











D. H. MILFORD, 
480 167 Broadway, New York 


THE OFFICIAL 


OCEEDINGS OF THE PITTS- 
BURGH CONVENTION, 

Containing the Address, Declaration of Principles, Blair's 
Southern Address, and C. M. Clay’s Letter, has just been 
issued, in one pamphict of 24 pages. Price $1.50 per 
hundred copies. Address L. CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association, 

Washington City. 


A Valuable Document for Reference and 
Preservation. 


THE NEBRASKA QUESTION : 
COMPRISING 
SPEECHES IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
BY 
Mr. EVERETT, 
Mr. WADE, 
Mr. BADGER, 
TOGETHER WITH 
The History of the Missouri Compromise, and Daniel 
Webster's Memorial in regard to it; History of the An- 
nexation of Texas, the Organization of Oregon Territo- 
ry, and the Compromise of 1850. 
In one Pamphlet of 120 pages. 
Price, twenty cents per copy, free of postage. Address 
L. CLEPHANE, Secretary 
Republican Association, Washington, D. C. 





Mr. DOUGLAS, 
Mr. CHASE, 
Mr. SMITH, 


Mr. SEWARD, 
and 
Mr. SUMNER. 


OUR SLAVE STATE 
A NEW WORK 
BY ¥F. L. OLMSTEAD, 
AUTHOR OF 
Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in England, 
ENTITLED 
A JOURNEY 
IN 
THE SEABOARD SLAVE STATES. 
Tilustrated with Wood Cuts. 
One vol. 12mo, cloth, 725 pages. Price $1.25. 


S. 


Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s Opinion. 
[From a Letter in the Independent of February 23.) 
The most complete and thorough work of this kind, how- 
ever, is one entitled “Oar Seaboard Slave States,” by 
Mr. Frederic Olmstead, already known to the public by 
his Walks and ‘Talks in England.” Mr. Olmstead’s book 
ix the most thorough expose of the economical view of 
this subject which has ever appeared; himself a practical 
farmer, having Visited and surveyed the farming of the 
old world, he set out upon a tour to explore the farming of 
the new. His style is simple, natural, and graphic; and 
he is so far trom being carried away by his feelings that 
one sometimes wonders at the calmness with which he 
will relate the most astounding facts. He never hesitates 
to admit a merit or give praise when it is due. He has 
not sought for stimulating and highly-colored accounts of 
tyrauny and cruelty, but restricted himself to the quiettone 
of one who is making an agricultural and economical sur- 
vey. » shows us the sordid daily life of Siavery im 
States where comfort tor the whites is an exception, and 





ject jast now absorbiner public concernment. 





not the rule. He shows us the bare, comtortiess tarm- 
houses, the meaner log-cabins, and lastly, the sordid pens, 
unworthy the name of cabius, where thousands of poor 
whites drag out a degraded, comfortless, aimless, exisi- 
ence, borue down by the weight of that system which en- 
riches now and then a planter. ‘The book is very thorough 
and accurate in its details, and is written in a style so 
lively and with so inuch dramatic incident as to hold the 
atiention like a work of fietion. A friend of ours, a gen- 
tleman of high literary culture, confessed to having been 
beguiled to sitting more than the first half of the mght to 
read it. Every Northern voter, and particularly every 
Northern tarmer, ought to read this book, and see what 
sort of a system this is to be spread over all our {yee territo- 
ries. ‘They will appreciate then, as they never did before, 
the worth of the struggle in Kansas, Certainly one must 
acknowledge, on reading it, thatif Slavery be the means 
ming the negro trom heathenism, it certainly 
sathen ground of Christian countries, 
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No. 321 Broadway, New York. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF MY COUSIN SMOOTH, 
BY TIMOTHY TEMPLETON, OF TEWXS8URY. 
Friends of the Administrasion are enjoined not 

te. sead this book! 


™s book is winning golden cpinions, as well in Eag- 
J land as the United States. Friends and tues alike 
praise its wit and drollery, and even recommend it to the 
serious perusal of those it so soaihingly rebukes. Its last 
conquest is over one of our Republican ” editors, who 
gives vent ta his feelings in the following verses: 

“Smooth water, we all know, runs deep, aud 4s some- 
times dangerous.” ; 


“Prince Machiavelli was deemed the astutest 
Of all who the path er diplomacy trod; 

But l reckon you'll tind both the ‘fastest and cutest, 
Among thein, is * Solomon Smooth, of Cape Cod. 

The *Gineral’ gave him ‘a raving commission, 
‘To work puppet politics over the world; 

And twas he pulled the wires. and took aim with precision, 
When Soule and Sanders their thunderbolts hurled. 


“Frank Pierce, in the ‘ kitchen, he nobly assisted 
To ‘thicken the swill’ of the * black-muzzled py," 
Whose chivalrous gruntings (they say) if resited, ~ 
With ‘direst results to the Unign’ are big. 
And while ‘Caleb? and ‘ Jef)’ were preparing a flounder 
Called Cuba—sa, ish never ‘ cooked? to this day— : 
For Marcy, whom some style the ‘ modern expounder,’ 
Hie did a small job in the pant-mending way. 


* All countries he roamed, from Tahiti to Turkey 
‘All sorts of diplomacy’ practiced with adi; 
Be the skies of his polities sunbright ox murky ; 
We find the ‘eute Yankee’ a match for them sull 
His wit is an eed that iries every systemn— ; 
“he pare gold escapes, but the tinsel is burned: 
Aud no wonder Frank Pierce—who must sadly have miss- 
ed him— 
Went crazy with joy when his ‘envoy * returned, 








“If you're weary of seeing a faction eantso! us. 
Or if your* backbone’ is tq bending inclined ; 
If you think the ‘ black pig’ should not eat, holus bolus, 
The ‘swill’ that to feed a whole herd was designed; 
Ifa diet of ‘dough’ has not spoiled your digestion, 
And relish of sound, manly, orthodox truth; 
Then purchase the book, and, beyond any question, 
You'll bless the gay pen of ‘Our Cousin, Sol. Smooth.” 


The extrenes do now and then mect, as will be seen 
by the political complexion of the journals from which 
jhe following extracts are made. 

Sheds an important light upon the foreign and domestic 
policy of this Government, under the present Adininistra 
tion. * * * Under the guise of burlesque extrayagan- 
za, the author presents a picture of our recent diplomacy 
in Europe, which must suggest to e\ cay Sensible and pa- 
triotic American reader matiex jor serious and humiljating 
reflection.—New Vor% Evening Post, re 


READ THIS! 
Ba.tiwore, December 18. 
Dear Sik: I feel it to be due to you to say that a young 
lady, a member of my family, had been suffering for gev- 
eral years under a bronchial affection, and the disease 
had made such progress, notwithstanding the best medica} 
aid had been consulted, that great fears were entertained 
that the disease with her, as with so many others, might 
speedily terminate in death. I was induced, through the 
persuasion of a friend, to try your Dr. Wistar's Balsarh of 
Wild Cherry ; and after she had taken three bottles, she 
felt entirely relieved of the attack. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
J. F. MeJILTON. 
Dr Seru W. Fow tk, Boston, Mass. 


If genuine, signed I. BUTTS. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, only by SETH 
W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders should be 
addressed, and for sale by his agents. 


TREES AND PLANTS. 
—. & CO., Flushing, near New York, offer for 
A sale a large assortment of Fruit and Ornamental 
frees, of thrifty growth and symmetrical form, with 


Shrubs, Roses, Vines, Exotic Plants, &e., including all the 
best varieties of each. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 480 


THE MORMONS AT HOME. 
DESCRIPTIVE OF A BOUR THROUGH 
KANSAS AND UTAH, 

AND A RESIDENCE AT THE 


GREAT SALT LAKE CITY. 


By Mrs. B. G. Ferris, wife of the late U.S, Secretary for Utah 
One volume, 12mo. Price, 75 cents. 

gp egy of this work have appeard in Putnam's 

Monthly, under the title of Life Among the Mormons, 

and have been received by the Press and the public with 

the strongest evidence or commendation and interest. The 

facilities enjoyed by the author for apprehending the gen- 


eral public polity ofthe Mormon leaders, and tor observ- 
ing the eifect ot this polity upon the interior social and 
family life of the people, were such as to secure for ber re- 


port p culiar and permanent value. 

We add some opinions of the Press on that portion of 
the work that appears in Putnam's Monthly : 

“ Life Among the Mormons is continued in this number, 
and the writer paints to the lite the fearful w ickedness of 
the dreary infidelity and sensual enormities of Mormoandom 
Pandemonium has no spot in Christendom where iniquity 
is carried on more pertectly in a wholesale way Ucn ase 
Utah Valley. A heathen once turned away in disxeust fron 
the Paphian orgies at Cyprus, aud said the Cyprians had 
defied tust; bat Brigham Young and his gang eculd give 
lessons to the Paphian priests.”-— Louisville Journal, 








“The picture of the thsome den of the unclean beasts 
in the Salt Lake Valley is drawn by a lady's modest but 
lively pencil.”—Burlington Daily Free Press 

~The problem of theoretic government in Utah is a sub- 

: It is fortu- 
ged the able pen of the writer, who 
brings to her aid discrimination and tupartiality.’— New 
York Herald. 

“The paper of Life Among the Mormons recounting the 
details of an actual visit to the Salt Lake Setlement dur- 
ing the past winter. promises a record ot inuch-yeeded in- 
formation, by an intelligent and accurate obsqryer.’— New 
York Express. 

“Lise Among the Mormons, is 
Mahners and custom 
New York Tribune 


DIX & HDWARDS, Publishers, 


321 Broadway, New York. 
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 &t séasonable sketch of 
among le Latter-Day Suints.”— 
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CINCINNATI RETREAT FOR THE IN. 

SANE. 
iG charge of EDWARD MEAD, M. D., Editos of the 
American Psychvlogiea! Journal, Lecturer on Insanity 

and Forensic Medicine, late Professor of Obstetrics, and 
formerly of Materia Mediea, &e. 
_ This msiitulion is Open for the reception of patients It 
is a solect establishment, presenting superior edvantages. 
None but quiet patients are admitted. The long experi- 
ence of the Superintendent as a practitioner and teacher 
affords a guarauty of kindiy care and the most snecesafud 
treatment. 


Terms msd9 known on application w Dr. MEAD, Cin- 
sinnati, Cie. 42% 


FORT EDWARD INSTITUTR, 
Washington County, New York. 

UPERB Brick Buildings, well finished and furnished 
KS ‘Twenty Professors and Teachers, Ladies? Depart- 
ment, with all the advantages of the best Female Colleges 
Superior facilities in Languages, Musie, and Painting. 
Board, Washing, Fuel, Furnished Room, Incidentals and 
Tuition in Common English, for fourteen weeks, in ad- 
vance, $30.40. Reduced fare from Troy and Castleton, on 
the first and last day of each term. 75 “Spring Term opens 
March 27th, 1856, Scores have been necessarily rejected 
the presert Term, by their failure to make timely applica- 
tion. Apply, for Rooms or Catalogues, to the Principal 
“Rev. Joseph EK. King, A. M., Fors Rdward Institute. 
New York.” 476 ° 

A, ZAPPONE, 

7 OR the tenth year instructor in this place, of French, 

. Spanish, Italian, &e., &e., Penusylvauta Avenue 
No. 33, First Ward. , 476” 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, ~ 


For the atieviation of 


Bronchitis, Hearsencss, Coughs, Asthma, Colds, 
and similar affections of the throat. 


HERE are no particular directions to be observed im 
the use of these Lozenges; they can be used accord 
ing to the severity of the case, By taking one or two pre- 
vious to the exercise of speaking or singing, and the same: 
quantity after such exercise, Public Speakers and Vocal- 
ists will find these ‘'roches serviceable in clearing the 
voice, and allaying any irritation of the throat, whether pro- 
duged by cold or unusual exertion of the yoeal organs. 
Sold in Washington by J. B. Moore; Baltimore, Cole- 
man & Rodgers; and by Druggists generally in all large 
cities. 479 











HENRY H. BOODY & CO, 


| | ooo General Agents, and Dealers ia Land 
) Warrants and Real Estate, Hudson, St, Croix county, 
Wisconsin, and Brunswick, Maine. 

H. H. BOODY, Brunswiex, Maine. 
ALVIN BOODY, 9 


476 G. JEWEL, 3, § liudson, Wisconsia. 





LITTLE GIANT 
CORN AND C&B MILL. 


Po ee ope been iné favorite with Western farat- 
ers for nearly two years, and has taken the first pre- 
miums at the vtincipal Agricultural Fairs of the nation, 


— 











"The New. York Heraid, in reviewing an English copy, 
makes the iollowing pungent remarks: . 

“The author seems one of those eccentric geniuses, 
whose flights are always amusimg, even when tney tall 
short of the rational. He delights in queer conceits, ex- 
travagant images, and quaint (jades of expression. Like 
the rainbling Englishyygu, who has so lately given us an 
amusing history af diplomacy, his peculiar style gives 
him @ dair claim to the title of the ‘ Rambling American? 
His narrative of what occurred at the Ostend Conventian 
will, we rather imagine, take the wind out of Mr. Soule’s 
sails, and deprive the ex-Minister of jhe gratification ot 
disclosing, for the first time to the public, the many import- 
ant subjects that were debated there, and the conspicuous 
part he himself played in the discussion. Our readers 
must be buyning ta make acquaintance with this very re- 
markable book. ‘The elevated style in whieh his episodes 
ure narrated, of course enhance their interest.” 

The following is from the London correspondent of the 
New York Herald: 

“The book is a series of humorous letters, purporting to 
come frnm the ‘ White House, satirizing Mr. Pierce and 
his projects, The author, whoever he inay be, discovers 
an intimate knowledge of all Mr. Pierce's failings, public 
as well as private, and shows them up in a style at once 
spirited and logical. Indeed, Mr. Picree’s Ministers abroad 
will have no oceasian to thank the author for his reserve 
in throwing light upon their conduct. In his humorous 
but too trathful description of the Ostend Convention, he 
discovers the very fucts which have furnished material 
for the letter of your Washington correspondent.” 

Oar author has rendered a valuable service to his coun- 
try by his admirable satire upon the diplomatic vice and 
jolly to which we have referred. * * * Every genu- 
ine American will enjoy the most seathing rebuke which 
the pen of the satirist can give to the vulgar snobism, 
which presumes to represent us officially at the courts of 
Europe.— Washington National Era. 

The conception of the book, as a whole, and of its va- 
rious parts, is excellent.— Criterion, 

They (the sketches) are keon and searching, without 
being malicious, and must prove vastly entertaining to all 
who enjoy genuine satire.—N. Y. Saturday Courier, 

The following are from the Press of England: 
It is a slow coach, that British public. Shelley may say 
“We look before and afier, 
And pine for what is not!” 
But the British public does not. It has, like Charles Lamb, 
a timid imagination, and seldom strays to outlandish paris 
“where the remote Bermudas ride,” and if the world will 
only leave it alone it is seldom the British publie will 
trouble it, Cousin Smovth’s Adventures come then at a 
very s'asonable time, and is, to us, a welcome guest, 
healthy of tone and generous in sentiment.”-—Charles 
Knights Town and Country. 


Mr. Solomon Smoath is a representative of “Young 
America,” who makes his way to Washington in search 
of aplace. The one he obtains from Mr. Pierce is a sort 
of roving commission as envoy in general. which takes 
him to England and Ostend, among other places, to see 
how the diplomatists and employers of Uncle Sam do their 
duty. The plan is not a bad one for exhibiting American 
place-hunters at home and diplomatic agents abread, nor 
is it wanting in acidity —Speetater. 


Whoever he may be who shelters himself behind the 
sobriquet of Timothy Templeton, we know that he is a 
satirist of no mean order, and that his book will be thor- 
oughly enjoyed. The spirit of the satire may be gathered 
from the following rather severe reflection to which Mr. 
Smooth treats the President.—London Literary Critic, 


We have here a curious interweaving of political econ- 
omy, social morality, and that pithy, apophtlematie phi- 
losophy peculiar to the observing Yankee, closely bound 
up and blended in a terrible satire. * * * here is an 
amount of homely and worldly wisdom s¢attered through- 
out which will be found an ample compensation for the 
time bestowed on the book.—London Weekly Dispatch. 


Containing, under the mask of irresistible humor, a bit- 
ter satire on the present Government of the United States, 
with some sly and well-directed insinuations an the man- 
ners of John Bu!] and the North Amerioan Colomes attach- 
ed to the crown of Great Britain — Plymouth Herald, 


A work deeply interesting, as possessing a touch of in- 
ternational poliucs. Brother Jonathan is telling Mr. Bull 
of his faults in as quieta way as possible, without wishing 
to stir up war between the two nations. The work recom- 
mends itself for its sprightliness, and should be read in 
these times of “ war and rumors of war.”—Cambriace¢ and, 
Eton. Herald. , - 

The author discovers here and theve a polish of style 
that leads us to suspect him of using a diction not his own, 
to preserve his jincog. This is not the first time he has 
wielded a pen, or levelled withering satire. Ta those who 
would learn more of the present Governyent of the United 
States, we cannot do better than regommend a perusal of 
this singular book. ‘They willbe anused and instructed.— 
Newcastle Guardiqn 


Frioe—fifly and seventy-five cents. 


MILLER, ORTON, & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
25 Park Row, New York, and 
107 Genesee street, Aubura- 


JUST PUBLISHED, a 
YEE MONUMENT: or, Eleven Years Progress of Ket 
"T'Seealon umons the Golored Peeps ot = ——< bod 
nL cores 32 pages, 0 pamphlet form. 2 
25 cents. Address 7 
FREEMAN & FURGUSON, 
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476 Publishers, 188 K street, Washington. 


and in te most complimentary manner, For durability, 
SLuplicity of construction, and convenience of use, the 
Litle Giant has no equal. It may be used with one or 
with two horses, and, according to size, will grind from 
eight to sixteen bushels of feed per hour, from dry corn, 
or corn and oats. ‘The Little Giant varies in weight frona 
two to four hundred pounds. and in price from $28 to $50, 
according to size, and can be worked out doors without 
injucy from the weather. 

These Mills are positively guarantied to suit, or the 
purchase money refunded on the return of the Mill. 

For Mills or descriptive circulars, address 


ROSS SCOTT & Co., Philadelphia, 
Manufacturers of Metallic Mills exclusively. 
LincoLn Counry, Ky., Sept. 26, 1855. 
Sir: In compliance with the request of Mr. Hedges, one 
of the patentees ef the Little Giant Corn and Cob Mill, £ 
return to you, as their agent, the Mill No. 2, which I have 
used the past season, and upon which I have ground near- 
ly nine thousand bushels. ‘The wear of this Mill I con- 
sider inappreciable ; but, as I have stated above, I return 
it at the request of the patentee, who wishes to satisfy 
himself upon this point by actual inspection. 
Yours, truly, J. WARREN GRIGSBY. 
Mr. H. M. Weatnerrorp, Danville. 


Testimonial of Cassius M. Clay. 
Wutre Hatt P. O., Manison Co., Kev. 
GENTLEMEN: I write to express my delight at the work 
of the Little Giant. I did not trust to* the boys,” this 
time; being at home myself, I put it up and set it a-going 
with ne strong mare, that pulls it easily. 

You have done more for your country than any twenty 
meinbers of Congress, for the last twenty years. I would 
not give up my mill for $150, or mare. 

I am, truly, your obliged, obedient servant, 
Cc. M. CLAY. 

Messrs. Scorr & Hepees, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS. 


R. L. Allen, New York; Parker, White, ® Gannet, 
Boston; Emory Bro., Albany; ©. M. Widvig & Co., El- 
mira, N. Y.; James Wardrop, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Scott & 
Hedges, Cincinnati, Ohio; E. W. Lawrence & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; James B. Chadwick, St. Louis, Mo. 471 


LAND WARRANTS. 
FPVHE subscribers, having made a large addition to their 
active capital, are now prepared to purchase an un- 
limited quantity of Land Warrants, not oaly at the very 
highest market prices, but a¢ times will pay more than any 
house in this city, Baltimore, Philadelphia, or New York 
and certainly always as much; and will deal very lib- 
erally with correspondgnts, forwarding Warrants by mail, 
always allowing them more liberal rates in consideration 
of the loss of time necessary for their transmission to this 
city, and our return drafts on Northern and Southern 
cities in payment. Address 


J. M. CLARKE & Co., Bankers, 
and Dealers in Land Warrants, Washington, D.C, 
REFER ‘TO — 

Col. James G. Berret, Postmaster, Washington, DY C. 
Suter, Lea, & Co., Bankers, i 
All the Officers of the Banks in Wheeling, Virginia. 
Beebee & Co., Bankers, New York 
Peters, Spence, & Co., Bankers, Lynchburg, Va. 
Paul & Hinton, Bankers. Pejessburg, Va. 
R. H. Maury & Co., Bankess, Richmond, Va 
Cashier Bank of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Cashier Farmeya@ Bank of Virginia, Richmond Va 
Cashier M. and M. Bank, Parkersburg, Va. ? ; 
James Robb & Co., Bankers, New Orleans. 
3. W. Clark & Co., Bankers, Boston. 
W.-M. & J.C. Martin, Bankers, Charleston, 8. C. 
P. & A. Vinton, Bankers, New Philadelphia.O. 472 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


T= Machines operate upon an, entirely new prin- 
ciple, using no shuttle, but one needle, and two 
threads. They have been in gperation in the hands of 
families and manufacturers syficiently long to give them 
a thorough trial, and haye given entire satisfaction. 
hey are very simple in construction, and highly orna- 
mental as wel, ag useful, fitted to adorn a lady’s parlor, 
or occuny 4 he’s conspicuous position in the shop of the 
ary 
seat : 
‘ i “as been our object to furnish a Machine that would 
be applicable io FAMILY USE, as well as to the wants 
of Tailors, Dress and Cloak Makers, Shirt and Collar 
Manufacturers, &c. We are confident that ovr Machines 
in their present form are the best ever offered to the 
Purhox ili ify i rits on all 
Thousands of families can testify to their merits on_ 
kinds of Family Sewing, while Shirt and Collar Manufae- 
turers freely acknowledge theit superiority over all others 
for their work. 
An examination of the 
ed, at ons Ofiices— c 
; 343 Broadway, New York. 
43 St. Charles street, New Orleans. 
126 Raltimore street, Baltimore. 4 
38 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
122 Market street, St. Louis, Missourt. 
3 Albany street, Troy, New York. 
488 Sevenih street, Washington, D. C. 
63 Court street, Boston. . 
STITT & BROWN, Wool a 
No. 12 South Pront street, Philadelphia. 


Machines is respectfully solicit. 
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SETH B. STITY, Philadelphia; JAMES M- ~ ° 
Massillon, Okie. 







